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NO. VII. FOR NOVEMBER, 1815. 


Art. I. Specimens of the Classic Poets, in a Chronological 
Series from Homer to Tryphiodorus, translated into English 
verse, and illustrated with biographical and criticab notices. 
By Cuarvtes ABRAHAM ELTON, author of a Translation of 
Hesiod. 3 vols. 8vo. Londons; Baldwin, 1814. 


Ir is seldom that any sentiment has been universally and firmly 

established among mankind, without something like a founda- 

tion in truth. In nothing is this general consent more percepti- 

ble, than in the judgment passed on the poets of antiquity; not 

only critics, but historians and philosophers, of whatever nation, 
having agreed in the assumed fact of a gradual decay of genius 
and taste, and coincided as to the particular times and authors 
illustrative of this decay. It must be confessed, that little 
credit for sagacity and acuteness can be obtained through such 
critical canons: as, “That Virgil is a model of pure majesty ; 
that Lucan is full of tumid extravagance, and that Statius is 
obscure, tedious, and inflated.” Ingenious men, therefore, have 
always been found, who catch at distinction by startling and 
audacious paradoxes: who find Virgil insipid: Lucan sublime: 
and Statius dignified. These, or any opinions, may be defended 
by plausible arguments: and there is in all new assertions, a 
specious air of superior discernment, which easily gains con- 
verts. In this state of hesitation and surprize, we may safely 
rest on the acknowledged authority of the best critics ; such as 
Addison, Johnson, Home, and Blair: and we may console our- 
selves for the imputation of what the author now under our 
notice terms ‘classic prejudice,” by the concurrence of minds 
thus éxercised in reflexion, and matured in taste. 
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Mr. Elton is not absolutely insensible to the defects of those 
secondary authors, whom he seeks to place among the Di ma- 
gores of his poetical pantheon; nor is he blind to all the beauties 
even of Virgil: he concedes to the latter the praise of being 
“a chaste and polished writer; a master of rhythmical har- 
mony, and of all the refinements of expression ; with a cast of 
melancholy tenderness, and a habit of moral reflexion that occa- 
sionally break out in pathetic turns of sentiment, and a percep- 
tion of the beautiful in the works of nature and art, a delicacy 
of taste and elegance of fancy which peculiarly qualify him for 
the province of descriptive painting :’ and of Lucan he con- 
fesses, ‘¢that he is too fond of glitter and antithesis; that his 
sublimity soars into bombast; and that his descriptions are 
sometimes over-charged and over-culoured, and want the sober 
reality of truth.” But he does not hesitate to place Lucan 
above Virgil, in all the grand requisites of an epic poet; in 
energy of thought and discrimination of character. We, for 
our parts, are little affected with these merits of Lucan. Our 
é€ar is loaded with laboured oratorical sentiments, with the 
rolling periods of the sophist and the declaimer 3 and his cha- 
racters, however boldly discriminated, are more like those of a 
florid historian, than an inspired poet. Give us the jealous 
agitations and despatring frenzy of Dido—falsely supposed to 
be a copy of the Medea of Apollonius, who is a very different 
character; give us the glowing friendship and generous devo- 
tion of Nisus and Euryalus; the chivalrous spirit of Camilla, 
and the fiery magnanimity of Turnus; and we will resign to 
Mr. Elton both Pompey and Cornelia, both Cesar and Cato. 

This strong bias to subordinate poets is shown in no part of 
the series more strikingly, than in Quintus Calaber, and whose 
characters, we are told, “ have a dramatic energy, a force and 
contrast which we desiderate in those of Virgil,” who is said 
*¢ to have formed himself upon a more ancient, a more simple, 
and more vigorous school ;” and who, we are assured, ‘ often 
recals to us the racy nature and pregnant fancy of Homer, in 
the’ strong pathos of his incidents, and the fertility of his 
images.” Quintus has cot Ma formed himself on a more 
ancient school, for he has followed Homer step by step: and 
although his supplement is extremely entertaining a the tra- 
‘ditions of the Trojan war described in it, his genius in point of 
originality seems more questionable than that of Virgil, whom 
he is supposed to excel. His merit, after all, seems to be that 
of an elegant and lively imitator of Homer, whose similes and 
whose manner of dialogue and description he carefully copies. 
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The mention of Homer reminds us of a still more flagrant 
instance of this writer’s fondness for critical opposition to 
established canons, in the scepticism with which he scornfull 
explodes the unity, continuity, and completeness of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, as entire poems. Arguing from lian’s account; 
that the poems were sung under separate titles, and from the 
desultory manner of the rhapsodical recitations of Greece, he 
does not content himself with supposing that they were pro- 
duced, as well as composed, in successive portions, as the occa- 
sion demanded, but boldly affirms, that, ‘ the predisposition 
of the several parts into one concurrent plan, is the chimzera of 
modern system :” and considers the Iliad as a chance compila- 
tion of rhapsodies, shuffled into epic connexion, we suppose, 
by the machine in Gulliver’s flying island. More adventurous, 
also, than Bryant, who is satisfied with expunging the plains of 
Ilium from the map of history, and peopling the brain of the 
poet with the whole host of Greeks and ‘Trojans, he feels a 
strong inclination to reduce Homer himself to an anonymous 
phantom, and conjures up a college of peripatetic bards as the 
rightful co-proprietors of his immortal poems. 

The air of original thinking, is by far the most pleasing 
feature of these critiques. A higher merit is their moral ten- 
dency. The closing remarks on Ovid, we would put into the 
hands of every youthful student. 


“ Ovid has set an example, which has been followed with too much 
success by modern writers, of prostituting the elegancies of language to 


the purpose of seducing the passions, by heightened pictures of refined 
sensuality. The close of his life has, ‘however, left us an antidote to the 
poison of his poetry. Ovid was not deficient in a knewledge of human 
nature: and seems aware how much a systematic, habitual and en- 
grossing voluptuousness, enervates the soul together with the body. Of 
this he had the misfortune to furnish himself a practical 1 instance. Let 
it be remembered by those who admire this ¢ prevailing gentle art’ of 
sensualizing our intellect, that Ovid, in his banishment, was sustained 
by no self-respecting consciousness ; by no resources of a firm and phi- 
losophical mind: but sank at once inte an abject prostration of spirit.” 


It is now time to say something of the work in a poetical 
view. Great names, who have gone before —the worthies. of 
British translation, naturally force themselves upon our recol- 
lection: but we have no desire to damp the emulation: or dis- 
courage the exertions of a writer, who feels a sufficient confi- 
dence in his own powers, to cope with Dryden, or wrestle with 


Pope : : 


Luus erit, in nagnis et voluisse sat est. 
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We do not think Mr. Elton at all suffers when compared witli 
Pope in the celebrated description of Jupiter, in the first book 
of the Iliad: on the contraty, the calm majesty and noble 
simplicity of the original, as well as the sensible imagery of the 
head of Jove, are mere successtully copied in the blank verse 
trahslation. 


“He spoke: and awful bends his sable brows : 
Shakes his ambrosial curls and gives the nod, 

The stamp of fate and sanction of the God: 

High heaven with trembling the dicad signal took, 
And a!i Olympus to the centre shook. 

Swift to the seas profound the Goddess flies, 

Jove to his starry mansion in the skies. 

The shining synod of immortals wait 

The coming God; and from their thrones of state 
Arising silent, wrapt in holy fear, 

Before the majesty of heaven appear: 

Trembling they stand while Jgve assumes the throne.” ( Pape. ) 
“ He spoke and bow’d his forehead, knitted stern 
With darkening brows: the agitated locks, 

Propping ambrosia, round th’ immertal head 

Of heaven’s king shook, and rock'd th’ Olympian hill. 
So their deep consult ended, they at once 

Both parted: she from off the gilded mount 

Leap’d headlong down into the deptiis of sea‘ 

Jove pass’d otthin his palace. .All the Gods 

Rose, and stood up together from their seats 

To meet the Sire of heaven. His coming none 
Awaited there, but towards his entrance turn’d, 

And stood : he pass'd, and sate upon bis throne.” ( Elton.) 


We consider also the arming of Achilles, and above all, the 
Battle of the Gods, as affording splendid instances of transla 
tion. But the most pleasing passages are those from the 
Odyssey. ‘The romantic scenery of the cave of Calypso, and 
the dialogue between this enchantress atid Ulysses, are executed 
with considerable talent of local painting ; with unaffected and 
flowing language, and in well modulated verse. The same 
praise is justly due to the translations from Callimachus and 
Apolfonius, and the Peleus and Thetis of Catullus. ‘Fhe ver- 
sion of the episode of Ariadne, which forms a beautiful and 
impassioned monodrama, is one of the most finished pieces in 
the collection. . 

But we may be allowed to wonder why Mr. Elton, who m 
his preface acknowledges the “ terse emphatical character of 
thymed measure, and its fitness to round a period of sententious 
morality,” should have so stumbled in his judgment as to invest 
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Lucan, his favorite Lucan, with the loose dress of blank metre. 
The consequence might have been foreseen ; he succeeds in pas- 
sages of gorgeous description, but in ambitious contrasts of charac- 
ter, and in the swelling sentiments of stoical philosophy, Rowe 
wields with far superior effect the point and antithesis of the 
couplet. 
Anacreon opens inauspiciously ; though Sappho was all spirit 
and rapture. 
“ Love stood knocking at my gate : 
‘ Who beats my door thus loud and late, 
And scares my dreams?’ ‘ Tis 1 am here~ 
Open—a child— you need not fears 
{ drop with wet: and gone astray 
Through moonless dark have lost my way,’ 
I melted, as he begg'd so hard: 
Rose, sprang a Jight, my door unbarr’d : 
A boy my threshold cross’d: but lo! 
With wings and quiver, and a bow,” 
This is heavy and halting; the running of one line into the other 
obstructs the flow of lyric measure: and the whole is stiff and 
prosaic. The remaining odes are executed with more freedom ; 
aud the following has the yeryair of Anacreon; 
“ On beds of tender myrtle leaves 
Where trefoil grass its carpet weaves ; 
Tis the passion of my soul 
To quaft the health-proveking bowl, 
Love, his mantle thrown behind, 
With the flag of Nile confined, 
Shall near me ministering stand, 
The heady goblet in his hand. 
As the chariot-wheel rolls on, 
Life runs, and as it runs, is gone: 
Soon to dust our bodies turn ; 
Our bones are crumbled in an urn, 


What avails the perfume thrown 
On cold earth or on a stone? 
While I live let odours flow : 
Thick round my brows let roses blow: 


Call the mistress of my heart: 
Love ! ere yet I hence depart 
To join the dance of ghosts below, 
I would scatter every woe.” 

Mr. Elton is, we think, happy in modelling his Pindar on the 
dramatic chorusses of Milton, ‘The elaborate attention paid to 
the sense of this author, and the easy perspicuity with which it 
is unfolded in simple yet numerous measure, render the rersions 
of the second Olympic and first Pythian Ode, useful auxiliaries 
in familiarizing the yoyng scholar with poetry thus figurative 
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and abstracted. ‘The metre of the Orphean Argonautics will 
appear uncouth : but we are not sorry to have the twelve-sylla- 
ble and fourteenesy lable verses of Chapman revived, It was 
perhaps unwise to reject entirely measures of such compass and 
weight. Homer is never so much Homer as in many of the 
numbers of Chapman’s Odyssey. ‘The magnificent hexameters 
of the Greek Bata, when com pressed i into the couplet or resolved 
into the loose involutions of blank ve Tse, seem, in matty instances, 
to * pipe and whistle in the sound.” 

The extracts from the Afneid, with the exception of the death 
of Dido, are not very /happily Posie’: but perhaps Mr. Elton 
was piqued to make good his point of Virgil’s length of narra- 
tion and deficiency of striking incident and character. ‘The de- 
scent of /Eneas to the infernal regions, or the apparition of the 
deities during the conflagration of ‘Troy; or as Mr. Elton seems 
fond of soft and melancholy sentiment, the death of Eury. lus, 
might have been thought to possess as much attraction as the ins 
terview of AXneas with Venus, and his introduction at the court 
of Carthage. ‘The specimens of the Georgics are better chosen, 
and still better executed. ‘The reader may compare the deserip- 
tion of the snake of Calabria, in the third inl in the version of 
the most popular translator, with that of Mr. Elton. 

“ But when the dusty ten’s wide clefts expand, 
Wild with fierce thirst he leaps upon the Jand : 
Lashes the earth beneath his iron fold, 

And glares with flaming eye in frenzy roll’d, 
Oh! heaven avert that then in slumber laid 

I stretch my limbs along the teaty glade : 
When cast his slough, regardless of his young, 
Radiant in prime ot life he rolls along: 


Or towering to the sun, erect in ire, 

Vibrates his triple tongue, that streams with fire.” (Sotheby.) 
“ When heat the marshes dries, and rives the ground, 

He leaps to land ard writhes his tlery eyes around. 

Haggard with thirst he rages on his way, 

Scared with the burning agony of day. 

Ab! may I not beneath the open sky, 

Behind some wood ou verdure slumbering lie ; 

When his cast slough abandon’d in the br: ake, 

Sleek in new youth rolls forth the glistening snake ; 

Starts from his cavern'd eggs or scaly young, 

Soars on the sun and forks his quivering tongue.” ( Elton.) 


The latter has clearly the advantage in spontaneous facility, 
closeness and spirit. 

In Horace’s Ode to Pyrrha, no poet has succeeded so happily 
as Cowley, notwithstanding his conceits and his exuberance. 
Mr. Elton’s version drags heavily as to lyrical cadence; his 
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stanza isin too stiff and sonnetdike a form (we beg Mr. Capel 
Lofft’s pardon) ; it has not the soft transition of tone, the sweet 
pathetical fall of the original. ‘The Ode to Licintus is more suc- 
cessful. That to Mecz: : might be read, if Dryden’s s could be 
forgotten. Cowley has, also, among a fragments, the cele- 
brated simile on procrastination from the Epistles. We shall 
contrast it with that of the present eapslasal as each is emi- 
nently good in its kind. 

“¢ Bevin-—be bold—and venture to be wise; 

He that defers hi s work from day to day, 

Does on a river's brink expecting stay, 


Till the waole stream that stop p ‘d him shall be gone, 
Which ruus, and as it runs, forever shall run on.” (Cowley. ) 


“ ______. dare then to be wise: 
Begin: the man who still postpones the hour 
Ot living well is like the clown who watts 
Til the whole river shall have flow'd away: 
Tie rolling river glides before his eyes, 
And -o shat ulide tor ever and tor ever.” ( Elton.) 
Propertius is evidently a favorite with Mr. Elton. He pre- 
fers him to Tibullus, though he allows the latter to be more un- 
affectedly elegant and tendeiis and he prefers him for the very 
reason that would induce most critics to place him below his 
rival as an amatory poet: for his sallies of bitter jealousy and 
ironical satire. ‘The case is, that Mr. Elton’s taste is, as we 
think, less susceptible of the more delicate and refined beauties 
of se timent than of bold and broad traits of passion or feeling. 
There is more fire in Propertius than tenderness. ‘The follow- 
ing stanzas breathe an evident sympathy with the enthu- 
stasmn of the original: and offer a very favorable specimen of 
the translator’s success in amorous elegy : 
“In me no arts can tardy love devise ; 
His foot can track no more the beaten ways: 
Come ye, that draw the moon from charmed skies ! 
That bid the hearth in magic orgies blaze ! 
“Come! turn a haughty mistress’ marble heart, 
And change her cheek still paler than my own: 
Then will [ trust that stars obey your art, 
And rivers rush, by mutter’d verse alone. 
“ Friends! that too late my sliding feet recal, 
Suine antidote to this my lrenzy “be: ar: 
Bring steel; bring flames and racks: I brave them all; 
But let me freely veut my tierce despair. 
“Oh snatch me to the world’s remotest shore! 
Oh watt me o’er th’ immeasurable main! 
Where never woman may behold me more, 
Nor trace my way, to sting with her disdain.” 
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True to his system of contravening received opinions, Mr. 
Elton, who would not allow Horace to be witty, denies that 
Persius is obscure. Why then should his professed admirers 
have been at the pains of defending him from this charge, by 
ascribing the darkness of his style to political caution? We 
think, however, that the merit of this translator, both in Persius 
and Juvenal, is more decided, and of a higher kind, than he has 
exhibited in the extracts from the other poets, with the exception 
of Apollonius Rhodius. The passage which we select will enable 
the reader to estimate his powers in a different style of poetry. 


“ Here some foot-captain, whose shag'd breast is grown 
With goatish hair, breaks in with huffing tone : 

¢ wf wisdom serves: for am I such an ass 

To bear, like Solon or Arcesilas, 

A pack of troubles: walk with head awry ; 

Glout on the ground with fix’d and leaden eye; 

With mumbled inward muttering, as would seem 
Lunatic sileuce, or the talking dream 

Of a sick dotard: weighing out grave saws 

From blubber’d lip with mouthing self-applause ; 
Whence “ nothing can from nothing come,” we learn ; 
And that “to nothing nothing can return.” 

Is this the wisdom that should make you pine? 

And should a man for this refuse to dine?’ 

Through the stout ranks the hoarse horse-laughter grows, 
And peals redoubling wrinkle every nose.” 


The following lines express, with considerable power, the 
indignant acerbity and awful energy of the original. 


“Dost thou not blush with Natta’s self to vie 

In loose and thriftless prodigality ? 

But vice has stupified his mental part: 

Duil grossness cloaks the fibres of his heart : 

No fault is his, thus senseless to his cost, 

Who losing virtue recks not what he lost: 
Plunged in the stagnant pool, of vice the sop, 

He sinks, nor ever bubbles to the top. 

Great father of the Gods! in this alone 

To savage tvrants may thy wrath be shown ! 

Oh when the lust of crime with venom’d stain 
Infects their thoughts and burns upon their brain; 
Let them that virtue which they left discern, 
And pine their loss though never to return! 
Groan’d they more deep whom in the roaring void 
Sicilia’s bulls with lingering pains destroy’d ? 
More fearful did the sword by wavering tivread 
Hang trom gilt roofs above the wretch’s head ; 
Who clothed in purple sate; than when supprest 
in whispers issues from the guilty breast, 

‘I am undone, undone!’ when conscious-pale 
Not to his own fond wife he breathes the tale?” 
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In the hunting and fishing poems of Oppian and Gratius 
Faliscus, he displays equal force and concinnity of expression. 
His genius seems naturally to lean to the satyrical and didactic 
styles: yet to judge from his preface and his practice, he appears 
to distrust his own talents in rhymed verse, and seems glad of 
an occasion to escape from the wholesome restraint of rhyme 
into the lawless liberty of blank measure. 

As a further se of our position, may be adduced the ver- 
sions from Claudian. Judging from the general tone of criti- 
cism in these volumes, we should have expected that this poet 
would have been raised above Virgil: but, to our surprize, he 
is pronounced artificial and tawdry, without either eloquence or 
nature. We concur in placing the. latinity of Valerius Flaccus 
and Silius above that of Claudian, who betrays something of a 
barbaric cast in his phraseology; but his mvectives possess 
eloquence, and eloquence of a very powerful kind, particularly in 
that against the eunych-minister Eutropius; and a stroke of 
nature occurs to us in that very poem of the Rape of Proserpine, 
which Mr. Elton undervalues, because Claudian has availed him- 
self of the established machinery of pagan poetry. 

Succidui titubant gressus, foribusque reclusis 
Dum vacuas sedes et desolata pererrat 

Atria, semirutas confusu stamine telas 

Atque interceptas agnoscit pectinis artes, lib. 3. 


“ She ventures in, and through the quiet house 
And silent courts with staggering paces goes : 

And as she rolls around her heavy eyes 

Th’ unfinish’d purple in the woof espies.” Hucues. 


With this distaste of Mr. Elton for Claudian, how can we ac- 
count for his peculiar success in this author, but from his theor 
and his genius. being completely at variance? The description 
of the Phoenix has all the smooth and florid brilliancy for which 
this poet is remarkable, 


“Here far too blest the solar bird sublime 
Dwells safe-embosom’d in the burning clime: 
His lonely reign, untouch’d by birds that fly, 

Or beasts that creep in frail mortality : 

Free from the human world’s contagious breath ; 
A bird, like heavenly beings, charm’d from death. 
Witn stars endures the creature’s vivid day : 

Ilis frame renew'd sees ages waste away. 

No ripening dainties sate his hungering bill; 
Nor with slaked thirst he tastes the gushing rill: 
Nourish’d with sunbeams and the ocean spray 
He sips aerial food and drinks the day. 

Keen trom his eyes the secret splendours break : 
A fiery glory reddens round his beak : 
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His crested head a sun-like diadem rears 

Whose plume’s ray’d light the parted darkness clears: 
His legs are tinged with crimson’s Tyrian dye: 

Ilis sweeping wings before the breezes fly : 

Ceerulean colors paint their feather’d fold, 

Blue as a flower and rich with sprinkled gold, 

From no seed quicken’d, no conception’s fire, 

Son to himself, and of himself the sire, 

His lite-worn body vegetates in death, 

Alternate funerals teem with vital breath. 

When thousand summers have their circuit wound, 
Winters rush’d by, and springs absulved their round ; 
Restoring to the culture-loving swain 

The foliage strew’d by autumn on the plain ; 
Weigh’d down by years the Phoenix feels at Jength 
The numerous lustres pressing on his strength : 

So the tall pine-tree, rock’d by many a gale, 

Stoops from the Scythian mountains to the vale : 
Drawn by its headlong weight, still downward bends, 
And tottering to a fall in air impends: 

Bow’'d, by strong whirlwinds, riven with eating rains, 
Hollow’d with cankering age it topples on the plains.” 


To the selector of such a mass of classical poetry, neither 
industry nor versatility of powers can, in justice, be denied. 
‘These are shown not merely in the great diversity of authors 
referred to, but in the copious specimens exhibited of each in- 
dividual poet. The work is not a selection of mere “beauties,” 
but of characteristic extracts, That they are executed with a 
fair equality of spirit and talent will appear from a slight com- 
parison of dissimilar specimens: for example, the “Syracusan 
Gossips” of Theocritus with his “Infant Hercules :” or the 
extracts from Lucretius with those from Tibullus. 

The reader is also introduced to poets comparatively unknown 
even to classical scholars: such as Calphurnius, Nemesian, and 
Rutilius. So that, in fact, this compendium possesses an advan- 
tage which is wanting in the more voluminous collections of 
translators. We would advise Mr. Elton, in a second edition, to 
revise and invigorate such passages as he may have allowed him- 
self to pass over with a careless or indolent hand; to select some 
better extracts from the A®neid ; and to acquire something more 
of veneration for the epic muse of Virgil. 
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Art. Il.—1. Sarsfield; or, the Wanderings of Youth. An 
Irish Tale. By Joun Game e, Esq. author of Sketches, 
&c. in Ireland, 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 656. London. Cradock 
and Joy. 1814. Pr. 16s. 6d. bds. 
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Howard. By Joun Gams e, Esq. author of Irish Sketches, 
Sarsfield, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 434. London. Baldwin 
and Co, 1815. Pr. 9s. 


‘Puss two novels being the production of the same writer, 
_ has frequently appe: ma as a candidate for the favor of the 
) public, the same general notice may suffice for both; after 
which we shall present to our readers an analysis of each, 

It will probably be allowed by all sound reasoners and correct 
observers, that, in order to-challenge our respect and command 
our admiration, there is one quality which every character must 
possess, and wanting which all other qualities are without value 
and utility. That quality is Principle. Some call it Honour; 
i and Pope, in his memorable line, has applied to it the homely 

term of Honesty, which now seems to be wholly appropriated 
to money- -dealings between man and man. But, however 
named, this active love of goodness and repugnance. to evil is 
the stamen whence must proceed all those ramifications which 
are to bear the fruit of credit or renown. ‘This is what we look 
for in persons with whom we are to hold converse or have connec- 
tion; and this quality is equally essential to a book professing to 
f treat of men and manners, and which is said to be of a good 
tendency. Without this, stories and essays are “altogether 
lighter than vanity itself.” They may float for a moment upor 
the stream of public opinion, as feathers sport upon the 
wave} but they will never bear a grand and profitable freight 
down the current of Time to the ocean of Futurity, firm and 

impregnable like the Norwegian timbers. 
In the nomenclature of moral chemistry, wit has been assi- 
J milated to salt. It is, indeed, pungent; but we are not aware 
that it has any antiseptic properties. It often sparkles amid a 
corrupt mass which it cannot purify, and lends a deceptive glare 
to vice. But sterling good sense and integrity embalm what- 
ever they are contained in, and defy the destructive power of 
Time. It is not the talent, but the virtue of Richardson which 
has enrolled his novels among the English classics, and spread 
them over the continent of Europe. His manner is tedious and 
diffuse, his style is inaccurate and feeble: but Truth and Nature 
sanctify his pages, and we venerate in them the laborious ate 
tempt of a good man to make mankind wiser and better. Such 
should be the aim of all those who step forward from the ranks 
of private society, and call upon others to observe the path they 
. trace. Such should be the main spring and direction of every 
| book which has not scienee for its subject. 
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Whether Mr. Gamble is impressed with this truth, his works 
do not afford sufficient evidence for us to decide. We certainl 
do not think they are calculated to enforce it. The virtues of 
charity, benevolence, and friendship, are indeed painted in the 
most glowing and inviting colors; and selfishness, cruelty, and 
tyranny, exposed to condign detestation: but all this is done in 
so rapid and desultory a manner, without any reference to first 
principles and first causes; our sacred duties are mentioned 
with so much levity; the agents introduced are rewarded or 
punished with so total a disregard to poetical and moral justice, 
and the inevitable consequences of good and bad actions; and 
there is so little care taken to enforce warnings and display ex- 
amples to our minds; that although considerable ability appears 
in many of the pathetic passages, we doubt whether they will 
produce any permanent feeling and effect. All Mr. Gamble’s 
productions seem to be written (as we are told no wise man 
ever does any thing) in a hurry. ‘To dash from one subject to 
another, appears to be at once his pride, his pleasure, and his 
boast. ‘The power of versatility is a good-enough thing; but 
the practice of it may degenerate into a very bad one. Ail the 
beauty of gradation is often lost by such practice; and contrast 
itself derives its force from previous continuity of tone. We 
are, however, far from recommending that Mr. Gamble should 
commit his works to the correction and alteration of friends. 
We who write know very well, when other people alter our per- 
formances, * what monsters they make of us.” Mr. Gamble 
Says very truly in the second volume of Howard, where he has 
chosen to put his preface, “ All kind of criticism destroys that 
continuity of thought and manner in which the identity of an 
author consists.” But we wish him to take time, and to 
think; for talent he need not seek, he has it already. 

Howard is a child of enthusiasm and romance, something in 
the manner of Mr. Godwin’s Fleetwood. He is an Irishman 5 
but might as well, as the author justly observes, have belonged to 
any other country. Manners and habits can alone distinguish indi- 
viduals of different climates. ‘The passions are not indigenous 
to any particular soil; and although we do not mean to dispute 
the existence of national character; we do not think it impos- 
sible to find phlegmatic Frenchmen, liberal-minded Spaniards, 
vivacious Hollanders, or cool and deliberate Irishmen. ‘The pa- 
rents of Howard are good people, rather below the middling 
_ ranks of life. Mr. Gamble seems to have quite an antipathy to 
the higher classes of society; and seldom alludes to gentry or 
nobility, without some philippic against their vices and follies. 
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Howard, to the misfortune of himself and others, is cursed with 
a great deal of that vague, morbid sensibility, which, according 
as it is, or is not united to extraordinary powers of mind, makes 
a Childe Harold, or a fool. He grows up, full of melanchviy 
and romance, loving every body and nobody, sickening at real 
life, and expatiating amid ideal scenes of rapture. His conduct 
is, however, pure till he meets with a profligate young man, who 
leads him into vice; and, as the first step towards making him 
know the world, teaches him to forget his religious and filial 
obligations. He meditates on robbing and deserting his father, 
—the old man appears, and the heart of the son is melted into 
tenderness, and torn with remorse. He goes to London to seek 
his fortune; but we are not told how. Mr. Gamble is not 
quite so communicative as Dr. Smollet, whose Roderick Ran- 
dom is a compendium of useful experience. In the Liverpool 
coach Mr. Howard meets with a beautiful girl, whom he imme- 
diately recognizes as the original of the ideal portrait of his 
fancy, and accordingly he falls in love with her. On arriving 
in London his mind is, however, diverted from this pursuit by 
the necessary attendance on his patron, and the amusements of 
the town. By the consequences of a mischievous frolic on the 
part of his former companion, he is thrown again into the way 
of the young lady, and through the agency of a confidant of ra- 
ther a singular description—an old man, a tradesman, and a 
friend of the father’s—our hero continues to have frequent meet- 
ings with the object of his passion. He is desirous to marry 
her; but cannot give her a maintenance, and is certain of being 
refused by the father, who has forbidden his daughter to see 
him. Under such circumstances the lonely and frequent meet- 
ings of the lovers were not only imprudent but dangerous. 
They ended—as might have been expected. Howard, in abso- 
lute want of money, is obliged to tear himself from his beloved 
—to go abroad and fill an office which his patron had procured 
for him, but hopes to realise a sufficient property to return and 
marry the woman whom he loves with a sincere and ardent affec- 
tion. Her letters to him betray anxiety, despondency, and even 
terror. He at last discovers the fatal truth, and frantic with ap- 
prehensions for her life and reputation, returns suddenly to Eng- 
land. He traces her from London to the house of a relation in 
Litchfield, and is obliged to rest for afew hours at an inn, where 
the following scene occurs. 


“ He was sitting melancholy and disconsolate, ‘of sorriest fancies his 
companions making,’ when merry notes of music reached his ear. He 
went to the window which looked upon the yard—he tistened—they 


“SI IE ome 


Was ho sce} 
earth, and le wrapped every other in the shroud which he dreaded await- 
ed her. Hs heart sank the deeper at every burst of merriment and 
every tread of jov. They seemed to his vloomy Imagination the sense- 
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came from the opposite wing of the inn—it was a bal!-room—there 
seemed a @ LV and tashionable ,as well as muumerous asse aibly. The wine 
dows were lurge and clear, ans d he saw distinctly almost the eutire le neth 
of the room. He heard equally distinctly the music’s enlivening so und. 
The dance was just torming—the company walked up and down—the 
music changed—it struck up The Conquering Hero—the tall fieures 
seemed to grow taller, in unison with the lofty sound. ‘The grandeur of 
this tunc has been often remarked—its character of profound melancholy, 
Howard did not fatl to remark also. * Even in inirth,’ sighed he, ‘ there 
issadness. Alas! what is man, when joy even is jo} ‘less, and crandeur 
melancholy” The dance began—he stood a long while looking aud 
histening—beautitul young women, in dresses brilliant as the rainbow’s 

choicest hues, litte past him like gay visions in the Elysian fields. 
Gentlemen in coloured ciothes and uniforms, in brown, blue, and scarlet, 

were their delighted attendants, and elated partners, in pleasure’s tumul- 
tuous mize. 


a4 


* [t was a scene of extilaration; to many it would have been so: it 
ne of exhilaration to him. Tohim tere was but one beige on 


less laugh of the cho beneath the chariot-wheel which is about to crus! 
him—-the — . ung tread of the sleeper, whe unconscious approaches 
the trighttul aby 

“ Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes! 

Whom picasure keeps too busy to be wise, 

Whom jovs with soft varieties invite, 

Ry aay tie frolic, and the dance by night. 

“ € Poor, hapless, giddy creatures!’ exclaimed he, too much in earnest 
long to use any language but his own. ‘ Poor, hapless, fluttering, unfor- 
lunate creatures, how Lpity you, who have no theught nor pity for your- 
selves! Moving thoughtless in the wanton round and trantic whirl oi 
the illusive present, ignorant and unthinking of the inevitable future that 
awaits you, of the c = ng es that a few years will bring about in these erect, 
and gr: wceful, and Jight, and bounding forms—iguorant and unthinking 
that instead of these essenced, and perfumed, and courteous, and smiling, 
and obsequious, and numerous partners; as in the death-dance of Hol- 
bein, one hideous partner, one inexorable skeleton, one grave-breathing 
and squalid spectre, will dance off in turn, reluctant or unreluctant, with 
you all—will bave you in turn, reluctant or unreluctant all, to Death’ $ 
own frightful ball-room, where, instead of that illuminated apartment 
di zzling the eye with its lustre, you will have the grave’s everlasting 
darkness, and where instead of those gay dresses, fluttering to the air of 
your own light movements, you must throw off each costly ornament, 
and put on “the soul-ap palling GES sis K< cs be ee ee 
was gazing aud moralizing, if moralizing it may be calli dj in this manner, 
when three or four officers burst into the yard, as from the dancing-room., 
‘They crossed the court, and entered a door of the side where he was 
standing; an instant afterwards he heard footsteps in the apartment un- 
derneath—he tuok no heed—he looked still on the dancers—he listened 
to their music, which, as if to make, what quick as lightning followed, 
more awful and impressive, at that moment struck up its most animated 
notes. Another sight glanced on his eye—another sound reached his 

ear— 
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«While antic measures beat the burthen’d ground, 
And to the vaulted skies, the trumpet’s clangors sound. 


Gr 


«A cleam of light fell on the opposite wall, which was accompanied 
by the report of a pistol, and instantly followed by a secon report. A 
shriek of pain and heavy crash, as of something or somebody falling, In- 
ly succeeded. le ran downy, and went into the room. There were 
Several | eonle ther s ln one corner was a & itheman wringing his hands 
i an apparent state of distraction and despair. A little circle was round 
wiolhe r. who was streiched on the floor: he looke« d,and Saw by the dress 
it in) officer; a surgeon, or person who performed the ofhce of ome, 
endeavoured to staunch the blood, which stream don the ground. The 
wounded man seemed not absolutely dead. He made a slight convulsive 
eftort. He nextattempted to raise himse lf, but fell helpless back. ‘He 
Wil ull, pe rhaps, eX laimed our young man, * raise him.’ 

lic was raised half up—lloward bent forward—he started back—he 
eacerly bent forward again——-his eyes did not deceive him,though much he 
wished that they had. It was a well-known face that he saw, distorted 
as it was by the agony of pain—by the agony of death [ should rather 
sav. It was awell- known form that he recognized; deformed as it was 


wf ] 
vidal 


} nvulsions, blood, and woul'ds. 
It was his friend the youuy othcer, whom, a few months bef re, he 
head parted with elate and erect in youth and health, and whom now he 


saw so lowly taid—soon to be still wore low! TUF 
>. > . >. >. . >. >. >. . > * . . . a . * o > > . . 


\s the room became cooler and quieter, the wounded sufferer came 


i eto himself. The dew stood in less deadly drops on hits torehead, 
1 losed his mouth—he hall opened eves—they rested on his 
trend, who was anxiously bending over hin. ‘Phe poor man shuddered, 


id uttered a faint exclamation of surprise—of more than surprise. He 

ued, and closed his eyes again. ‘The tears of him who supported his 
drooping head dropped fust on his face. He could not see, but he felt 
them, and the force of sympathy drew them from bis own eyes—they 
slowly trickled from underneath his drooped eye-lashes, and ‘coursed 
one another down his neck in piteous chac fe groaned arain—again 
he half-opened his eyes—he essaved to speak, but was unable; a little 
wine in a tea-spoon was put int his mout! used cenvulsions, and 

‘sted in the throat; tt was at length, however, swallowed; another tea- 
spoontul was swallowed with les» ditheults 1a third with’still less, 
Hioward now poured a giass full down his threat—delightful effect! the 
effect of wine on the dying man. For death and old age it is nature’s 
ywn cordial, and treasured up resource, ‘To them it may truly be said to 
sparkle, and to grow ruby-red. Pity that youth and health, which so 
little want it should exhaust the fountain trom whi h oblivion of their 
extremest sorrows and sufferings is to tow! ‘The wounded man now 
drew his breath more easily. ‘The colour came somewhat to his face; 
the lustre returned a litile to his eve; hie ess to speak, and this time, 
though not without a Stronye ettor’', wus able to ao sa. 

‘T have led a fvolish lite,’ said he, tauintly, ‘and to a foolish end am 
Lcome!’ ‘All our lives are folly,’ sighed heavily our young man. 
‘What profit have we of all our labour under the sun? I envy almost 
him who ts come to his eud, whether it be a wise or a foolish one’— 


' , = 
Forgive me!’ exclaimed the departing sinner. ‘Forgive you!’ ey- 
; } } ’ me » ‘ ‘ S . : : 
laumed Heward, wringing his liand, ‘ Forgive You may uot think 
wich of it—but I thiuk of it now—in v outh I led you astray "—~ 
» 
> 


—— 
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‘ You could not have led me astrav,” said the other, ‘ except by my own 
fault~—I Jed myself.” ‘You have more to torgive me,’ said the dyivg 
man. ‘* Beit what it will,’ replied Howard, pressing the clammy hand 
that he held, ‘I turgive you as readily as I expect to be forgiven.’ ” Vol. 
2. p. 58. 

Howard, in spite of his urgent desire to proceed on his 
journey, and snatch all he loved from shame and SOITOW, Waits 
not only to close the eyes of his former companion, but in com- 
pliance with the request, that he had made, to atteid at his funera! 
and give the sad tidings to his family. ‘This piece of huma- 
nity proves his ruin. He reaches Litchfield a day too laie. 
On coming near the town, he hears a number of people speak 
ing of a young woman who had been drawn out of the river 
nearly drowned, in consequence, as it is supposed, of an at- 
tempt upon her own life. He dreads to enquire who it is,— 
the dreadful truth flashes upon his mind. It is the woman he 
loves, the wretched victim of his folly. The subsequent 
scenes are very highly wrought.—The unhappy father curses 
the destroyer of his child; the penitent sufferer writhes under 
the penalty of her crimes and the wretched lover abhors him- 
self for having caused the misery of both. 

Under every aggravation of shame, remorse and terror, the 
beloved of How: wd.) in consequence of the shock to her consti- 
tution from her r attempted suicide, gives birth to a dead child. 
The mother survives, but heart-stricken and exhausted by con- 
tending emotions, falls into a lingering distemper, and just 
before the time fixed for her marriage with the hero of the tale, 
dies from the effect of mortification, on finding that her sos 
ciety is rejected by the women of character in the neighbour. 
hood. 

Of Howard we are told, that 

“The bright form of existence passed from his view, and left nothing 
in its stead but a cheerless bli unk. His heart closed itself to joy; and if 
ever be felta moment's pleasure, it was when on the solitary hill, or lonely 
mountain, he could shun manki nd, and avoid communication with them ¢ 
yet short-lived was the pleasure, for even here would reflection intrude. 
And while he saw himself a cheerless wanderer, he could not but re- 
member that, were it not for lis own fault, in the society of his wife, and 
of her and her children, be might have lived beloved and honoured. 
Yet for him, surely, there was some excuse. Passion prompted, and 
opportunity presente d. His heart bled for the woes he had inflicted, and 
gladly would he have repaired them as far as he could. But for the 
world which wantoned in cruelty, which broke the bruised reed, and 
crushed the drooping lily --for the barbarous world, where is there an 
excuse ?”’ 

Such is the story,—but where isthe moral ? The catastro- 

phe is brought on by the ladies, who declare that they will not 


——s~ 
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go to an assembly if a young woman who has been seduced from 
chastity be admitte 2 This is hard, but it is requisite ; and we 
pity the victim to the laws by which vice is discountenanced, 
and decency maintained, while we reverence those laws, and 
deprecate any att mpt to loosen their hold on the public mind. 


Sarsft ld, or the wanileriages of you r is a tale replete with 
interest and feeling, but overflowing with improbabilities and 
false reasonings It bears more resemblance to the Bryan Perdue 

Holeroft, than to any other {i | we are acquainted with. 


{t is superior to Howard in composition, and the diction is less 
careless and defective; but it leads us b wk to our old objec- 


tion against this animated and forcible writer, the want of a moral 
tendency. Sarsheld’s mistortunes do not obvious ly arise from 
his faults, but from a mysterious , which per rplexes >, coun- 
teracts, and at last destroys him. pernicious doctrine of 
fatalism is the ebon wand round which Mr. Gamble delights to 
twine the blossoms of fancy. ‘The story is artificially conceived 
oat natur: lly told; the action is reduplicated, and the narrative, 

r the manner of epic poetry, begins in the middle. It is 
hea before we find out w/o Sarsfield is, and longer before we dis- 
cover what he is. Many passages in the work are so highly 


wrought as to hold the attention in breathless expectation, 
‘he epic lyre 1s powerfully swept, but not delicately touched, 
many a grating dzscord and unpleasing flat break the charm of 
continuous melody ; the performer is for ever changing his key, 
and shews himself more chromatic than scientific; the passion 
for transition is in fact his bane. Some of the scenes are like a 
debauch painted by Hogarth —horridly fine. But although we 
do not pretend to be so fastidious as the fine ladies in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, who could not endure any thing low-lived, we 
must maintain that, in painting the manners and lan; guage of 
ruth INS, there ¥ a point which good taste cannot pass, and from 
which piety and decency recoil; nor can we excuse the author 
who sullies his page with blas phen s. ‘There may be much, 
to be technically:called good whaliied which, nevertheless, ought 
never to have been written. 

Sarsheld is first betrayed into guilt by an abandoned woman, 
he then flies from his parents, robs his master, and becomes a 
renegade and a sharper. In the midst of these evil courses he 
preserves a warmth of feeling, a good nature and something 
like honor which attach to him a young man of virtuous charac- 
ter, who attempts the desperate enterprise of his reform. Love 
for an :miable woman aids his endeavours, and he succeeds. -—- 
‘The eyes of Sarsfield are purified from the clouds of vice and 
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error, and opened to the “ beauty of holiness,”—his reformation 
is complete. His father forgives him, his mistress welcomes 
him, and the story ends No, we will not do — G.imble 
the injustice of telli ing how the story ends.—Mr. Bayes piqued 
himself on his power to ‘ elevate and surprise ;” Mr. Gamble 
might have aspired to elevate—he chose only to surprise his 
readers. 


lace cr 


Arr. Ill.—A voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, up the Mediterra- 
nean to Sicily and Malta, in 1810 and 1811, including a de- 
scription of Sicily and the Lipari islands, and an Excursion tn 
Portugal. By Lar. Gen. Cocksurn. Two vols. 8vo. pp. 
810. H: irding, London, and Mahon, Dublin, 1815. 


WHETHER we direct our attention to the events of past ages, 
or confine it to those of our own times, the southern part of 
Europe must ever present to us an interesting spectacle. ‘The 
nature and succession of recené occurrences have conferred an 
additional interest upon all that relates to those regions ; and in- 
sure a favorable reception for the labors of those who have 
lately traversed them, and either witnessed the transactions 
themselves, or surveyed the scenes where they took place. 

Lieutenant General.Cockburn sailed from Portsmouth, i in the 
Lively Frigate, commanded by Captain M’Kinley, on the 16th 
of June, 1810; and arrived at Cadiz on the 8th of the follow- 
ing month, and sailed again on the 12th. This interval of four 
days he very industriously employed in examining whatever was 
most interesting, either in a civil, naval, or military point of 
view, in Cadiz and its neighbourhood. Cadiz was at that time 
besieged by the French, and was crowded with families from the 
interior, who had gone thither in consequence of the disturbed 
state of the country. 

The author describes Cadiz as an extremely clean city, and all 
the women he saw as well made and handsome. Respecting 
the latter he observes: * They dress.in black and wear veils till 
after the evening walk, when they put on white to go to the Ter- 
tulia :” several of which assemblies, with high play, take place 


every night. With respect to the Spanish gentry, he met many 
walking about the streets, who * looked like Pero in the Panto- 
mime. Astley might pick up a dozen in half an hour read 
equipped.” « The men are stout and strong limbed, very brown 
and lazy. They lie about in the streets in heaps, fast asleep, 
particularly during the heat of the day.” 
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On the 12th of July, the frigate sailed for Gibraltar, and an- 


chored in the bay the same evening. On the 15th the Lively took 
charge of the convoy left by the Philomel, and sailed immediately 


for Matta; the termination of which voyeur is thus described. 

“AQ Posi. (Aug. Oth.) wind | tly fairand a good breeze, 
we shall be in Valetta ear'y tomorrow. | “ids ty, 10th. What uncertainty 
in th.sworld ! a few hours ago we had every prospect of being safely in 
hab urat Maltaby day light, but coutrary to every probability, or almost 
posal ilitv, were wreck: d this morning, or rather in the night between 
Thursday the Oth und Friday the 10th. It happened im St. Paul's Bay, 
Malta, wiiere that Saint is said to have been also shipwrecked. 

The dit was entirely lost, but the crew and some of their 
effects were saved. 

‘he time during which they were obliged to wait at Malta 
for a passage to Sicily, was spent in examining all that 1s curious, 
and best worth seeing in that singular spot, which has been the 
object of so much contention during a period within the recol- 
lection of most of our readers. General Cockburn terminates 
his observations on this island by a brief historical sketch of that 
extraordinary society of men, the Knig hts of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, which he s: ys was * born and fostered under superstition, 
and religious madness.” 

On the 29th of August, the author sailed for Messina, on board 
the Martha transport. Ile was off Cat ania on the morning of 
the Ist of September, with a full view of Mount Z&tna; and on 
the 2nd landed at Messina. 

General Cockburn’s appointment on the British staff enabled 
him to acquire the best information relative to the number and 
state of both the English and Sicilian armies, the strength of their 
ees the actions between the English and French gunboats, 
wl hich were constantly oppe sed to each other on the opposite 
shore of Sicily and Calabria ; and of the attack made on our army 


by a part of Murat’s forces commanded be General Cavagniac, 
on the isth of September, 1810. «© Whatever was the object 
of this expedition suns excmple (as the French officers called 
it,) it entirely failed: and the whole number of prisoners made 
and embarked for Malta was 41 officers and 9OO men.” The 
enemy’s camp on the opp site shore entirely broke up about the 
end of the month ; var General Cockvurn was ordered, on the 
4th of October, to take the command at Melazzo ; but on the 


4th of the same month, was obliged to quit the staff, on ac- 
count of promotion. Respecting this circumstance, he ob- 
Serves, 


“ Promotion, which in all other professions 1s an advantage, is often 
tire ( nurary to thi hivher ranks of the ir y and Navy. Mine to Liente- 
4 t ( *1) re) ’ ' f d fr iC ’ r ba fi - ly + } rcpreé T } 4 { , 
ait Gcneral fre:rmevced me trom the Och all VUL DEIVIE i earc of 
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it, Murat and his army broke up, and every idea of attack Was Over: 
however left me at liberty to make the tour of this singular island. M 
situationand rank, as well as the kindness of our Commander-in-Chie: 
Sir Jolin Stuart, “ho assisted me in my undertaking, gave me facilities 
which few Sicilian travellers have had and T must not forcvet my we rthy 
friend, the Sicilian Governor, General Danero, who obliged me with hi 
advice and recommendations.” Pret. p. vill. 


General Cockburn sailed in a gun boat for Catania on the 7th 
. , ; . oe 

of November, accompanied by Major Coghlan his aid-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Sweeny of the 62nd regiment, an orderly dragoon, 
and a cook (Pascal). Onthe 8th they arrived at Catania, and 
on the following day, set out on their expedition to the summit 
of Mount /tna, attended by a guide from the v village of Nicolosi. 
After climbing the side of the mountain, sometimes over vast 
masses of lava, and at others almost up tothe middle in snow, 
they arrived at the bottom of the steep cone, the top of which they 
reached a little before noon. 

“ This part ts all covered with loose ashes and cinders, but, from the 
heat of the volcano, there is no snow at present, though in December and 
January, it is covered within a vardor two of the mouth of the crate: 
Here the diffic ulty of asce nding and the labor and fatigue are very great. 
The air is so pure and rarified 11 hat it affects the Jungs, and we lost ow 
breath eve ry five minutes. We were obliged often to scramble on al! 
fours, shipping down treque re many feetin the loose ashes,so verv steep 
is this latter part. ‘The sudden view of this immense gulf is terrific at 
first, and really past description. The day was most favorable, excep: 
rathertoo much wind, which however blew from the crater, We were 
now amply repaid for the labor and delays of bad weather, and saw mos: 
distinctly ‘the bottom of this wondertul and immense crater, which con 
tains several minor mountains and their craters within it; some smoki ing 
like the most violent glass-house, or steam works. A descent into t thi 
crater, if the ground ts as hard as it appears to be, wou! have been this 
day perfectly practicable; the crater often changes its form: on the sid 
which we first approached, the descent was perpendicular, but the opp 
site side went down by a gradual slope. Our time in these short days 
did not admit of the experment, or [ should have iade it. vol. 1 
p. 136. 

The following circumstance, however, we think would have 
made the stoutest tremble, when standing on the brink of this 
fiery gulf. 

“ Tsat down at the top (says Geacral Cockburn,) to date three or fow 
letters, which I had promised some particular friends, they should receive 
from this elevated and extraordinary spot; [ brought ink and paper to: 
this purpose, as well as to nete the degrees at which the thermometet 
stood at diflereut heights as we ascended. Tonly wrote a line or twoot 
my letters, which | finished at Nicolosi ; but, while thus employed, we 
had a violent shock of an earthquake: [ cannot describe the sensation, 
particularly at the mouth of sueh a volcano. However, I dated my let- 
ters, and wrote a part of them, sanding them with the ashes, but not with- 
out fecling a little nervous. On stiming the loose ashes, the sinoke 
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out, and the ground feels very hot, if scraped a little, so much so 
» burn.” vol. L. p. 138. 


Having spent about an hour at the mouth of the crater, and 
ollected various specimens of volcanic matter, the party de- 

cended, and reached the Convent of Nicolosi, after fifteen 
hours of extreme toil, and without having had any refreshment, 
except a little bread and onion. 

Gen. C. sailed from Catania on the 16th, witha fair wind, for 
Syracuse; which he reached late the same night. After spend- 
ing some é vs In visiting the obj: ‘cts most W orthy of attention, 
in vt is celebrated town per its vicinity, among which are the 
Fountain of Arethusa, the Ear of Dionysius, the ancient ‘Vhea- 
tre, the Convent of the C Capuchin 5, the Grecian Aqueduct, and 
the excavations in the vicinity, he returned to Catania 3 visiting 
Augusta in his passage. Having spent ‘ancther weck at Catae- 
nia, he proceeded to Lingua Grossa, and thence to Franca Villa, 


Taorminum, Palma, Scaletta, and Messina. He remained at 


Messina till the end of January, when he visited Melazzo, and 
the Lipari islands. He went next to ‘lindari and Rometta ; 
thence he proceeded to Palermo, where he arrived on the 14th 
of March. He left the latter place in the following month, and 
proceeded to the ancient Segesta, and ‘Trapani, situated at the 
western extremity of the island. From this place he coasted 
along the southern shore, visiting Mazzara, the ancient Temples 
it Selinus, the city of Gergenti, m the Ruins of Agrigentum, 
On the evening of the 17th of April, the author. left Sicily 
for Malta, in a gun-boat, but on the 19th, when they were 
‘ithin sight of that island, contrary winds and stormy weather 
obliged them to put back, and run for the coast of Sicily, where 
they struck on rocks near the harbour of Scoglietta, a wretched 
nshing village, which carries on some smuggling trade with 
Malta. When the storm ceased, the gun-boat was got on 
shore, and repaired through the assistance of the English consul 
it Vittoria. Our author, however, impatient of delay, took his 
passage on board a sparenaros for Malta; but when within 20 
miles of that island, they were driven back by contrary winds, 
and he returned once more to Scoglietta, after being ne irly lost. 
On the 27th, he finally left Sicily, and reached Malta, where he 
remained three weeks, and examined such things as the short- 
ness of his former visit did not permit him to do before. On 
the 14th of the following month (May , he embarked on board 
the Freya frigate, touch ed at Gibraltar on the 29th, and arrived 
at Lisbon on the 2nd of June. After spending some time at 
Lisbon, and visiting much of what was worthy of particular 
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attention in its neighbourhood, Gen C. made an excursion to 
‘Torres Vedras, Vimiera, Sabral, and Franca Villa, and returned 
thence down the ‘Tagus to Lisbon. On the 23d of June, he 
sailed from Lisbon on board the Diadem, commanded by 
Captain Phillimore, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 18th 
of July. 

Having given this brief sketch of our author’s route, it may 
be necessary to observe, that his work is written in the form of 
a journal, and appears to have been principally composed at the 
time and on the spot where the occurrences took place, and the 
reflections presented themselves. This method. possesses the 
advantage of enabling the reader to attend the traveller more 
closely in his progress from place to place, and to become, 
perhaps, more familiar with the scenes and localities he de- 
scribes. ‘The work is, in general, written in an easy and per- 
spicuous style, but not without a mixture of negligent expres 
sions, and a few repetitions and vulgarisms. It is accompanied. 
by an appendix, embracing remarks on a variety of subjects, 
more or less connected with the principal object of the work it- 
self. The author has also subjoined a map of Sicily, and of 
the streights of Messina, with a plan of Franca Villa, and of 
the battle between the Spaniards and Austrians, in 1719. He 
has also added a series of well executed Vignettes and views, 
which confer much additional value on the work, and afford a 
lively and striking idea of the beautiful and romantic scenery, 
which almost every where meets the traveller’s sight in these 
volcanic Islands 

The Vignettes are a view of the sea-coasts of Sindari, of 
Gibraltar, of the point of Ceuta, and of the Temple of the Gi- 


ants at Gergentt. 


‘Lhe views in the first volume embrace Fort Gonzago, Bird’s 
eye view of Messina, Scylla, Scaletta, Great Crater of Mount 
Etna, Etna from the Biscaris Garden, Catania and Etna from 
the sea, topog! raphy of Etna and Lingua Grossa, country at 
‘Taorminum and Mola, Taorminum with a distant view of Etna, 
Fort and Pass at St. Alessio, profile view of Scaletta and Volca- 
no, C castle of Lipari, Volcano from the baths of Lipari, winter 
view of Etna by moonlight, Rometta, and convent of St. Martin. 
‘Those in the second volume are Monte Pellegrino, temple of 
Segesta, Gergenti, Cape St. Vincent, Cintra, distant view of 
Etna, Murat’s camp and Flotilla, Stromboli, and Castiglione 
from Franca Villa. 

We shall now make a few extracts on detached subjects. The 
following shows the want of cordiality which subsisted between 
the court of Palermo and the English ; and exhibits in the most 
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striking light the apathy of the Sicilian government in defending 
the country, when the enemy was encamped within sight of its 
shores, and even had actually made a descent upon tts coast. 


“The situation of the commander of the forces was certainly one of 
difficulty; tor he did not meet with that assistance and cordiality from the 
court of Paterno, which he hada rzhtto expect. Not even oue regiment 
of intanrry did the king contribute to the defence of this his last stake: a 
regiment of cavalry (the Val de Noto) and a division of Sicilian gun-boats 
‘but rationed by England) was all the aid we could obtain. | The repairs 
of the fortifications at Syracuse, Augusta, Melazzo, and Trapani, were 
detraved by Engiand Every remonstrance from our minister Lord 
Amer. cor from Ser John Stuart, was useless.” Vol.1. )). 101. 

The properties of the prickly pear tree, and the use made of it 
by the inhabitants of Mount Etna, to pulverise the hardest 
masses of lava, and change them into a fruitful soil, 1s very cu- 
rious; and powerfully evinces the resources which nature pos- 
sesses for altering the very constitution of her productions. 

Line rick yY pear has a peculiar quality ; il absolutely changes the 
lava,in a manner, breaks it up, and, in process of time, pulverises it, 
though ever so bard; and then it torms the most luxuriant soil, They 
bring a little earth to any crevice of the lava, and plant a prickly pear 
tree; it spreads and splits the rocks in about seven years; @ thick plan- 
tation is formed, and a very little earth being added, in about ten years 


Mure it is nearly pulverised fur some inches in depth, so as te give a 
FOr dso” vol 1. }). 163. 


The following is a specimen of kingly amusement in those 
countries, in defence of which so much British money and 
blood have been spent; and it can be exceeded in barbarous 
cruelty only by those tyrannical acts which the King of Spain 
has exercised towards many of his most meritorious subjects 
since his return from France. 


“The amusements of hunting, shooting, or fishing, appear to have 
always formed the prince ipal, and aluiostonly, source of pleasure, for King 
Perdinand: his relation, the late king of Spain, was equally attached to 
it. So tar had they carried this mania, that | know from undoubted au- 
thority, there was formeily u regular weekly intercourse, by special mes- 
sengers, carried on between the courts of Napies and Madrid, with an 
account of the Slauclite r of game, and the feats of these monarchs in the 
held. Perhaps they were better employed in this animal destruction, 
than in human slaughter.” 

“Phe mode of huniing is, however, quite different from ours: hune 
dreds of peasints drive the game trom the woods into certain open parts ; 
his Majesty stands within « railed fence, half a dozen men load for him, 
and he fires away, right and left, as fast as he can. Jn very bad weather, 
they have otten collected a strange medley into « large riding- house, con- 
-/sting of wolves, foxes, boars, dogs, cata, pigs, goats, deer, &c.; also owls, 


- . é 56°32 > rer . 
pigeons, haws, wild ducks, partridges, crows, &c. The animiuls tn this 
promiscuous state bevin a general tight, while the monarch, trom a gal- 
lery, fires at them tll they are aii destroy: Au ignyble aid cowardly 
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» Sicily, under a good government, might be rendered one of 
the finest, most productive and commercial countries in the 


world; but, according to our author, all is now wretchedness 


and-miserys ‘The roads are scarcely passable. even for mules, 
though no country has better materials, and great sums are 
levied every year for keeping them in repair; but these, in- 
stead of being applied to this purpose, are squandered upon fa- 
vorites and spies. Agriculture and commerce are both neg- 
lected, and !abor under the most oppressive restrictions. 


“ Nature is left to herself; no renovation of seed, or assistance to the 
ground, which, however, is naturally rich ; Jaw badly administered; the 
civil, criminal, and minor jurisdic tions, bad as can be conceived. The 
Clergy are as despotic as they dare be; but going down, yet still very 


powerful and profliyate—any thing miy be had or done m Sicily for 
money.” 


Ina country of which it can be said, “to paint Sicily pro- 
perly, it is enough to say, every thing is as it ought not to be,” 
the moral portrait must wear a sombre hue; and such is its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. For Lieut. Gen. C. observes, 


“That truth, morality, and even hospitality, are out of the Sicilian 
catalogue. Amongst the better orders, virtue is not respected, morals 
aud even appearances are set at defiance. The higher classes are so far 
depraved, as not even to mind them.” vol. il. p. 89. 

‘‘With the middle and lower orders, though a man will be jealous of 
his wife, he will not hesitate to sell his sister or his daughter. The 
lower Sicilians are also an abstemious people; they do with little food, 
but eat any thing, even to the intestines of every animal killed.” vol.i. 
p- 346. 

“ Their great faults arise from their government—ground by oppres- 
sion, and ill-treated, they are dirty in the extreme, indelicate, and 
ready to sell themselves from their poverty. Most of the peasantry have 
arfas—a man would not stir three miles without his musket. No indi- 
vidual ever mounts his mule to go a mile from his house without his 
arms. Whether, like the Turks, they go armed to the plough, I really 
never thought of inquiring.’ If forced to give an opinion, I should cer- 
tainly say yes; but at all events, if they have not the musket with the 
plough, ! am positive it is at no great distance, and most of them carry 
poniards and stilettos.” vol. ii. p. 91. 


The litigious disposition of the Sicilians is strongly exemplified 
in the following sentences. 


“Notaries are in astonishing abundance, Sucl: is the Sicilian distrust 
of each other, that they will not have the smallest transaction without a 
notary, except in the public market. Ira man buys any thing consider- 
able at a shop, or has any payment to make, a notary must be employed 
to witness the transaction, and the receipt for the payment.” vol. il. p. 95. 
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Art.IV.. The Flowers of Wit, or a choice collection of Bon 
Mots, both ancient and modern; with Biographical and 
‘vitical Remarks. By the Rev. Henry Kerr, Author of 
the Elements of General Knowledge; Emily, a Moral Tale, 
&e. &c. &c. Two Vols. 12mo. pp. 438. Lackington and 
Co. 1814. 


Austere and rigid as we are sometimes compelled to be, 
we love a joke as well as the most facetious: and it is so 
rarely that we meet with. any thing very exhilarating in the 
way of our professional labors, that we were disposed to give 
Mr. Kett a very cordial welcome. We accordingly screwed up 
our muscles to an unusual pitch; but our disappointment was 
sudden and severe. When. we expected to be roaring with 
some country club of odd fellows, we actually found ourselves 
chopping logic with Aristotle, fighting with Agesilaus, and 
listening to the sayings of all the seven wise men of Greece in 
alphabetical rotation. We really were terrified. The most 
disastrous of our school days seemed to return in all their hore 
rors. We looked again at the title page to see, if by some 
mistake, the bookseller had not sent us a new Greek Grammar. 
But on turning to the introduction, we discovered a solution of 
our difficulties, and found that the production before us was no 
laughing matter. Our readers cannot imagine our chagrin— 
for they are not reviewers. 

The reverend author (now we have read his book we can 
speak of him with all due gravity) has, we find, included in his 
idea of wit good things of every description, from puns to 
dying exhortations. We do not wish to say much about his 
definition of wit—*‘ wit is much the’same talent as genius.” 
From the examples, however, which he produces, itis plain that 
many of them are a very different kind of article from that which 
mankind in general would agree to regard as witty. Extraor- 
dinary wit is always genius, but extraordinary genius is not 


always wit. ‘The excellence of Mr. Grattan’s character of Lord - 


Chatham, of the replies of Thales, and of the sayings of Ana- 
charsis, does not surely arise from their wit. We might as well 
call Venice Preserved a witty tragedy, or Mr. Kett’s ** Elements 
of general Knowledge” a ludicrous performance. Such a mis- 
application of terms never could come within his intention. He 
has, we suspect, been misled by the scholastic nature of his 
pursuits, and, as sometimes happens, carries the dialect of the 
college into the club room. On this ground we forgive him ; 
and we own that when a serious divine comes up to one smiling, 
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or trying to smile, one ought not to be severe. We proceed to 
the more agreeable statements of his merits. , 

And in the first place, we must state, that this seems the 
most pure of all collections of this description. It might be 
read aloud without offending the chastest ears. There is not 
in it a vestige of that double entendre which is perhaps more 
pernicious from the flimsy veil with which it is covered. All 
the gratification to be derived from this book 1s unmixed. And 
to have made men happier without making them worse, is to 
have become a benefactor of the species. 

Another peculiar advantage of Mr. Kett’s work is of no 
small importance. His jests are not likely to be too often 
repeated. Few things of the kind are more annoying than to 
hear half the contents of a new collection of witticisms retailed 
bv some gentleman who bears the reputation of a wag, under pre- 
tence that the circumstances occurred among his own acquaint- 
ance. ‘This will not do here. The words of Aristides, Augus- 
tus, and the sages of Greece, will not suit the mouth of every 
modern talker. The magnanimous resolutions and exploits of 
ancient heroes will be mere jargon at a civic feast. In truth, 
most of the jokes with which Mr. Kett treats us, are too vener- 
able to be lightly repeated. 


VOLTAIRE. 


“ The following was the most apt and brilliant allusion he ever 
made. It would perhaps be difficult in all the annals of wit to find an 
instance that surpasses it. Voltaire said many flattering things of a 
celebrated writer, probably Boileau. He set, however,a much higher 
value upon his‘ Art of Poetry,’ than upon his‘ Poems.’ ‘“ He resembles 
Moses,” said Voltaire, “ who pointed out the promised land to others, 
but never reached it himself” 

“He was the grand corrupter ofthe French; and with all his pretended 
freedom of expression, he flattered every king and every vice of his age. 
He knew not how to strike at superstition without wounding morality; 
unlike Hercules, who transfixed the Centaur without huriing the beayti- 
ful Deianira, With his eternu/ sardonic smile, he has bequeathed us a 
shameful pyrrhonism and a cruel levity, which make us glide alike over 
virtues and vices.” (Nouveau Tableau de Paris, par Mercier.) 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


* One day in the house of commons, a speaker in opposition to minis- 
try and famous for his long harangues, had been upon his legs nearly 


two hours, inveighing against sir Kobert’s measures. He was silenced 


for several days, by sir ‘Robert telling the following story. ‘A short 
time ago,” said the premier, “I was travelling in the west of England 
with two ladies and a gentleman. Our carriage was in’ very good 
repair, the roads were very smooth, and the coachman was an expert 
dviver. One of the ladies, however, appeared to be greatly terrified, crying 
Gut every minute, we should be overturned, or, the carriage would cer- 
tainly break down. This language she held for several miles, whilst 
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I endeavoured to prevail upon her to lay aside her apprehensions, 
assuring her that we were im no danger whatever, that we were 
travelling in the greatest security imaginable, and that all her fears 
were entirely groundless. At length the gentleman, her brother, 
burst into a violent laugh, saying, his sister knew perfectly well 
we were safe, but having a melodious veice, and a fluency of words 
she was very fond of hearing herself talk:” and sir Robert conclud 

with observing, “ that several gentlemen in the opposition exactly re- 
sembled the lady he had mentioned ; for though they must be convinced 
that the state vehicle was in perfectly good repair, and was well conduct- 
ed, yet they were so fond of hearing themselves harangue, that they 
seized every opportunity of indulging their loquacity, at the expense of 


their judgment.” 
BOTANY BAY. 


Some years ago, one of the convicts in Botany Bay wrote a farce, 
which was acted with great applause at the theatre in Port-Jackson. 
The noted Barrington furnished the prologue, which he ended with these 
lines: 


“ True patriots we; for be it understood, 
We left our country,—for our country’s good.” 


CLASSICAL APPLICATIONS. 


“ Two Oxford scholars being at a loss for amusement, one said to the 
other “ Suppose we cap verses.” “ No,” said his companion, “ for I should 
think that as dry work as chopping logic. Suppose we repeat, in the 
alternate style of Virgil’s shepherds, all the ingenious applications we 
can recollect of passages in the Classics that have been made to modern 
subjects.” “ Agreed,” said the other, “ provided. we do not alter the 
original text, nor pilfer from Jortin or Beresford.” 

A. It was aptly said of a barber shaving, as Virgil said of a flying dove, 
Radit iter liguidum. 

B. What think you of the skaiter, who, like Fame, 


Mobilitate viget, viresque acguirit eundo. 
A. Sadler going up with his balloon, may be supposed to exclaim. 
Tentanda via est, qua me quogue possim 
Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per ora. 

B. George Huddesford prefixed this motto to his verses ona favorite 
cat . 

Mi-cat inter omnes. 

A. If it be fair play to assail me with a pun, take another in return. 
A friend of ours not long ago gave wine to a party. They. expressed 
their dislike of his port; so he told them, if they would have patience, 
he would goto his cellar and fetch them some wine they would like 
better. Atter they had waited some time, he returned with some claret, 
which they pronounced to be excellent. A wag who.was present. said, 
“Our host reminds me of old Fabius Maximus, who 


“.....Cunctando restituit rem: 
Ergo magisque magisque viri nunc gloria claret.” 
B. Tom Warton prefixed this. motto to his‘ Companion to the Guide 
and Guide to the Companion :’ * 
Tu mihi dux comiti, tu comes ipsa duci. 
This line seemed s& exactly to’correspond with thertitle, that wagers 
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were laid Tom Warton was the author of it. The sceptics lost their 
bets, for it occurs in Ovid’s Epistle of Hypermnestra to Lynceus. 

A. If you eee mottos, I will pay you in your own coin. 

Malone published a pamphlet to prove that the manuscripts produced 
by Ireland and attributed to Shakespeare were gross forgeries, Malone 
inserted in his title-page « part of the description which Virgil gave of 
the impious Salmoneus, and applied it to [reland with singular felicity: 

Demens, qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen, 
AEre et cornipedum sonitu simulérat equoru:n ! 

B. Dr. Joseph Warton made a good hit, when he heard that John the 
Painter was going to be executed on board the Arethusa frigate. “John, 
said the doctor, “imay adopt the invocation of Virgil: 

Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem.” 


A. Felix Vaughan, an able barrister, was supposed to be implicated 
with Horne Tooke, Hardy, and others, who were afterwards tried for 
high treason. This matter was canvassed by the privy-council; and 
when it was ascertained that Felix Vaughan had cautiously stopped short 
of the risks which others had run, Mr. Dundas exclaimed, 

Felix, quem fuciunt aliena pericula cautum ! 

B. You recollect to whom Tibullus addressed the following beautiful 
lines. Louis Racine may be said to have consecrated them; he was a 
pious Catholic,and applied them to his crucifix. 


Te spectem suprema mihi cum venerit hora, 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 

A, I have kept back the application of a passage, as my-corps de reserve, 
which I think will put you dors de combat, It is unquestionably the 
happiest allusion I ever met with. 

You have doubtless heard of the famous cardinal Poole, archbishop of 
Canterbury. Sandolet, a learned man, advised him to apply himself to 
the philosophy of the ancients, giving it the preference to ail other 
Studies. “ At the period,” said the cardinal, “ when the world was ob- 
scured by the darkness of Paganism, the philosophy you recommend 
did certainly excel all other pursuits; but since the mists of ignorance 
have been cleared away by the bright beams of the Gospel, Christian 
knowledge, derived from the study of the holy Scriptures, lias justly 
gained the preference; in short, the Pagan philosophy you so much 
admire is now exactly as Tenedos was scbel by Virgil: 

wee eee ee es « Notissima fama 
Insula, dives opum, Priami dum regna manebant ; 
Nunc tantim sinus, et statio malefida carinis.” 


The editor’s more important cares have allowed some in- 
accuracies to escape him. Mrs. Siddons is called the  moderu 
Thalia,” (Vol. ii. p. 49.)—If Count Zenobio’s ‘ fondness for 
Bonaparte” (vol. ii. p. 103) be meant ironically, the jest will 
not be felt by every reader. 

On the whole we think favorably of this publication; and 
recommend it as well calculated to afford rational amusement, 
with improvement of both an intellectual and a moral kind. 
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Art. V. Some Remarks on the Unitarian method of inter- 
preting the Scriptures, as lately exhibited in a publication 
under the assuMED title of an IMpRoveED Version of the New 
Testament : to which are added Considerations on the manner 
in which the Gospel should be preached to be rendered effectual 
to its intended purpose. Partly delivered in a Charge, tn 
June, 1815. By the Rev. Cuartes Dauseny, Archdeacon 
of Sarum. 8vo. Rivingtons, 1815. pp. 65. 


"Tis tract furnishes an antidote to two very opposite, although 
common and dangerous errors—Unitarianism and Calvinism. 
The first teaches a sort of philosophical infidelity, which tends 
to destroy all the peculiar doctrines of Christianity : the second 
inculcates a species of heartless quietism, which in reality ex- 
empts men from the absolute duty of endeavouring to perform 
their part of the conditions, which the Almighty | has’ been 
pleased to hold out, as the terms on which he will impart to us 
justification through the merits of him by whose name ‘alone 
man can be saved. 2% | 

The circumstances which have given rise to this book of Mr. 
Daubeny’s, are these. "The present Bishop of London had, in 
his primary charge, given a brief, but very comprehensive sketch 
of the present circumstances of the church, in which, among 
other things, the great, increase of Unitarianism drew his atten- 
tion: reviewing the principal peculiarities of their tenets he main- 
tained, that they bore a strong analogy to those of Deism. ‘This 
charge was of course denied by the Unitarians : and. the bishop 
was assailed in a large pamphlet of « Letters” by Mr. Belsham ; 
if not a distinguished, yet a zealous writer, in favor of Unita- 
rianism. ‘This.was not done in the most ingenuous manner, 
for, as Mr. Daubeny has demonstrated, the Letters” are re- 
plete with evasions of the point at issue; nor yet in the most 
respectful manner, as is apparent from the motto, oiov ov peor 
scimac; Which, when translated into plain, English,” means, 
‘s what sort of a lie have you been telling ?’” May we be per- 
mitted to advise Mr. B. in the next edition of his -**Letters,”’ to 
translate his motto for the benefit of such of his Unitarian 
brethren as may not have made the Greek language their study. 

If the Unitarians be wise, they will suffer the controversy to 
remain in its present state; since every endeavour they use to 
relieve themselves from the weighty charges brought against 
them, only seems to involve them in greater difficulties... ‘They 
have already been laid in the dust of the literary'arena, where 
they had expected to receive doctarum hederas premia frontium. 
The question is thus stated by Mr. Daubeny : 
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“Tf the doctrine of Unitarianism be Christianity, the doctrine. of che 
Church of England most certainly is not. One side or the other then 
must’ necessarily give way; for the Unitarian God of reason and the 
Christian God of Revelation, cannot both stand on the ground of the same 
divine word. ‘If,’ as a Unitarian’ has justly observed, ‘the proper hu- 
manity of Christ be once established, the commonly received doctrine of 
atonement falls to the ground,’ ” 

With regard to the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, of course we 
cannot, in treating with an Unitarian, content ourselves with 
simply asserting that it is scriptural, and therefore true, because 
he denies the position altogether: but we may content our- 
selve with challenging him on two texts, which, even according 
to the Unitarian exposition, must prove the doctrine. The first 
is John, y. 23. ‘all men shall honor the Son even as they honor 
the Father.” ‘He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not 
the Father which hath sent him.” The question here to be 
asked is, how are we to honor the Father? Let Christ answer 
the question ; ‘thou shalt worship (xpocxvyycesc) the Lord thy 
God,” * “ pray to thy Father which is in secret.” 3 But he also 
says, * him only shalt thou serve.”* Still, however, are we to 
honor the Son in a similar manner: Christ, therefore, can be no 
other than God. It is in vain to urge, as has been sometimes 
done in reference to other passages, where Christ is called 
é vlog rou @eou, OF viog Oeov, that here Christ is said to be the 
Son (of God) in the same sense in which virtuous men are 
sometimes called the children of God; because it is said, that 
“the Father hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” 5 
which he hath not done to virtuous men ; and because it never 
could, as the Socinians themselves wi!] maintain, have been 
commanded, to honor virtuous men, even as we honor God. 
The other passage is John, x. 30. “I and my Father are one,” 
or as the Greek words should be rendered, “I and the Father 
are one.” Even if this passage be explained of unity of consent, 
as has been done by Schleusner,” it will still prove the divinity 
of Christ. Mr. Belsham has, in a former work,’ represented 


ant 


* Mr. Belsham. Mr. Daubeny has not given any reference to the 
part of Mr. B.’s works where this passage is to be found: this we parti- 
cularly mention, because accuracy and minuteness of reference, is the 
only pointin which Mr. D.’s admirable work is deficient : owing .to 
which we have not been able to find passages in Mr. Belsham’s works, 
which are voluminous. But this is among writers in general a very cont- 
mon fault. 

2 Matt. iv. 10. 3. Ib. vi.6. 4 Ib. iv. 10. 5 John, v. 22. 

© Lexicon Gr. Lat. in Nov. Test. Lips. 1808. voc. Eis. 

? Calm Enquiry into the person of Christ, p. 447. 
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the ‘promised Messiah as a man constituted in all respects like 
other men, subject to the same infirmities, the same tgnorance, 
prejudices, and FRAILTIES;” he elsewhere doubts whether 
Jesus was “through life wholly exempt from the errors and 
FAILINGS of human nature.’?* ‘This very doctrine, which, 
while it attempts to degrades the character of our Lord, admits 
that human nature is corrupt, furnishes us with an application 
of our argument. If Jesus Christ were such as he is represented 
above, his purposes and his will could not be the same with 
those of God : because God is a being infinitely wise, while 
the spirit of manis ignorant; because God is holy, while man 
is corrupt; because God hates iniquity, while man loves it. But 
Christ and God are here said to be one in consent: it therefore 
follows that Christ is not a mere man, but God. 

We do not here appeal, as we might, to St. John, who says 
that «* the word was God ;” * that «¢ God gave his only begotten 
son ;”?3 orto St. Paul, who tells the Hebrews, that ** God hath 
spoken unto us by Azs Son, by whom he made the worlds :?’* 
that «he saith,” of him, let all the Angels of God worship 
(roorxuyncatwoay) him.” 5 Nor do we cite Ignatius, a cotem- 
porary of the Apostles, who must have known what their doc- 
trine was, and who says,” dofatw Incovy Xpicrov roy Ozov: ‘O— 
A205 Huwy Inrous 6 Xp. exvoGopydy tro Mapiac:’ and who entreats 
the Romans ’® to permit him, wiuyryy csves tou wadous Tou @rov. 
Eusebius tells us ° that the. first person who denied the divinity 
of Christ, was one Theodvtus, a tanner, who seems to have done 
it from the basest motives ; *° and was in consequence ravurys TH 
aovnoGeou Amcoracsas, excommunicated by Victor; he alsovin- 
forms us that Justin, and Miltiades, and ‘Tatian, and:Clemens, 
all believed in the divinity of Christ.'’ } oils | 

On the doctrine of Atonement, we might perhaps assume the 


: 
~ 


* Daubeny’s Remarks, p. 42. * John, 2d « 

3 Ib. ni. 16. 4 Heb. i. 1,°2.::/7 5! 

* Ib. i.6. For some able remarks on this subject, see’ Pretyman's 
Elements of Christian Theology, vol. ii. p. 116. sqq. ed. 1800, 

6 Epist. ad Smyrn. §. 2. p. 20. edit. Oxon. 1708. re 

7 Ad Ephes. § 19. p. 52. ® Ad Roman. § 7. p: 96. 

9 Hist. Ecclesiast. |, v. c. 28. ps 252. ed. Reading. | 

*° Note b. to Euseb. p. 252. or Tertuliian de preser. adv. Heret. c. 53. 
p. 405. ed. Paris, 1598. ' Kei 

't For more testimonies concerning the faith of the Primitive Church, 
see Knowles’s Primitive Christianity, Bishop Horsley’s Tracts in. Con- 
troversy with Dr. Priestley, passim; aud Pretyman’s Elements of Chris- 
tian Theology, vol. ii. p. 134. 
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reverse of Mr. Belsham’s argument; and say, that if the proper 
divinity of Christ be once established, the doctrine of Atonement 
follows of course: but as the subject has been of late admirably 
treated, we content ourselves with referring the reader to Pre- 

tyman’s Christian ‘Theology,’ and Dr. Magee’s Discourses on 
Atonement and Sacrifice, besides Bishop Pearson’s inestimable 
work on the Creed. On the importance of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, we may perhaps be permitted to transcribe a pas- 
sage of the late Bishop Horsley’ s Sermon on Rom. iv. 25. in 
which, however, we have been anticipated by the Archdeacon. 


“ This doctrine of Atonement, by which the repenting sinner may 
recover, as it were, his lost character and innocence, and by which the 
involuntary deficiencies are supplied of his renewed obedience, is so full 
of comfort to the gudly, so soothing to the natural fears of the apakence 
sinners conscience, that it may be deemed a dreadful indication of th 
great Oo: hduracy .of men, that a discovery of a scheme of me rcv, which 
might have been expected to have been the great recommendation ot 
the Gospel to a world Just and dead in trespassesand sins; the means ot 
procuring if an easy and favorable reception, should itself have been 
made the ground of cavil and objection. And it is a_ still worse symp- 
tom of the hardened hearts of men, 1f among those who profess them- 
selves disc iples of a crucitied Saviour, at vy may be found who allow no 
real efficacy to that blood which speaketh better thing gs than the blood of 
Abel.”—pp. 17, 18. 

To return to the charge of infidelity which has given rise to 
this discussion: Mr. Belsham, in his fo ie Letter to the Bishop 
of London, has the following weeks. ‘ There are three of the 
criteria which your Lordship mentions, of which, to whomsoever 
they may apply, I should without hesitation admit that they are 
certain marks of unbelief inthe Christian Revelation. These are, 
“bold, and your Lordship must no doubt mean, wilful, perversions 
of the Christian Scriptures”—« indecent insinuations against 
the veracity of the inspired writers,”—and ¢ disrespectful reflec- 
tions on the person and actions of their Saviour.” Persons 
who are really liable to these charges, and against whom they 
may be proved, are not Christians.” 

To perceive that the Unitarians must, in the fullest extent, 
plead guilty to these charges, the reader need only turn to a 
very ingenious and learned work of Dr. Laurence’s, the present 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford 5 * to 
Mr. Daubeny’s Remarks ;* and to Mr. Belsham’s own Calm 


™ Vol. ii. p. 146. sqq. 

* Critical Reflections on some important Misrepresentations contained 
iw the ‘Unitarian Version of the New Testament, 8vo. Oxford, 1611. 

5p, 48—59. 
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Enquiry.’ He will find that they reject the account of our 
Saviour’s miraculous birth, for no better reason, than because it 
was omitted in the copie s of certain eal ly heretics, against whose 
opinions it directly militated, and who were prover rbial for re- 
jecting what did not fall in with their peculiar opinions; they 
having, like the Unitarians, formed a system of theology of 
their own—in aid of which the Bible was brought only when it 
could be done successfully. In thi manner, and for this 
reason, some rejected the i pistles ol St. Paul, and others the 
whole Old Testament, besides interpolating innumerable pas- 
sages of what they retained. Dr. Marsh, however, has given 
complete proofs that these rapa are eh ieecne * 

Now « faith and infidelity are correlative terms. By faith 
we understand, the belief ot ae ve an d on the testimony of 
he divine word. By infidelity consequently must be under- 
stood, the rejection of such belief on such testimony.” ’—The 
premises being thus established, the consequence follows of 
course. 

But while we oppose those, who reject the doctrine of sal- 
vation by the merits of Christ, unassisted by our own efforts and 
works ; we must equally resist those who deny the ne cessity of 
our working together with God, by performing our part of ‘the 
conditions of the Christian Covenant. Here, however, we 
must request not to be misunderstood. When we speak of per- 
forming our part of the Conditions, we do not mean to convey 
the idea of the absolute merit of good works; and when we 
talk of our working together with Go xd, we do not intend to say, 
that our working is the cause of our salvation. We merely 
maintain the scriptural doctrine, that ‘¢ not every one that saith, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of the Father which is in heaven.” 

‘The scriptural doctrine appears to be this: that we are saved 
or justified solely through the grace of God, for the merits of 
our Lord, and not for our own works or deserts. But at the 

ame time there are certain Conditions proposed to us, namely, 
repentance, faith, and obedience, which if we accept and con- 
form to (and not otherwise) God will justify us, by making us 


' Pp. 447. 451. 


+ Notes to his Translation of Michaelis’s Introduction to the New 
[estainent, vol. iii, pt. ii. pp. 180. 187. 140. and Lectures in Divinity, 
tous p. 55. 8vo. Cambridge, 1811.—See also Professor Rau’s Symbole 
!quastionem de authentia 2. et ii. cap, Evang. Matthai discutiendam, 

ahua, 1793. 
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partakers of the benefits of the death of Christ. Archdeacon 
Pott has set this matter in so clear a light,‘ that the reader will 
readily pardon us for delivering our notions in his words. 


“ The holy Baptist wegen repentance, for none can be disciples of 
the Christian school, but such as will fursake their sins. Our Lord, 
when entering on bis ministry, preached repentance and faith, saying, 
‘ the time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, 
and believe the Gospel.’ The same teachers instruct us how to build 
upon these foundations: accordingly, the Baptist says, ‘ bring forth, 
therefore, fruits meet for repentance ;’ for no one can continue Christ’s 
disciple, but such as will keep the precepts of their Master. Our Lord 
to the same effect declares, that ‘ every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit, is hewn down, and cast into the fire :’ and in that solemn charge 
and commission which he gave to his Apostles, he says, ‘ go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ St. Paul unites the several 
parts of the Condition, and declares at unce the order and the substance 
of it, when he relates to King Agrippa, that his preaching ‘ both to the 
Jews and Gentiles was, that they should repent, and turn to God, and do 
works meet for repentance.’—The baptismal vow, the particulars of 
which are repeated when the Christian Covenant is renewed at the table 


of the Lord, presents the same terms, and sets forth the same general 
obligations.” 


“The benefit of pardon, grace, and glory, will arise as the purchased 
blessings procured for us by the blood and merits of our only Saviour, 
though the grant of those gifts be suspended on Conditions, which are 
calculated to our best improvement, and graciously adapted to a state of 
trial or probation, consistent with our present circumstances and capa- 
city. It will still remain indubitably clear, that those unspeakable ad- 
vantages are procured fur us by the Saviour’s merits, they are bestowed 
only tor his sake, and purchased at a price to which we contribute 
nothing; though the same gifts be coupled with such terms as are in- 


separable from the nature of a state of trial, and trom the moral cha- 
racter of man.”* 


“ Thus, then, it is one thing to be the only valuable Cause by which 
salvation is procured, and it is another thing to be the Condition upon 
which that gift is graciously bestowed. From the former, that is, from 
the meritorious Cause, we exclude not only our own works of every kind, 
but repentance and faith also. Under the latter, that is, under the Con- 
dition, we tind repentance, faith, and obedience, to be constantly required. 
—The distinction here proposed, is not a nice or a subtle thing. The 


simplest man may understand the difference between the Cause and the 
Condition of his hope.” ? 


 ctitieeninentieanieail 
* Considerations on the General Conditions of the Christian Cove- 
nant, 8vo. London, 1805, p. 1. 
* Considerations, p. 12. 
* Considerations, p. 13.—Respecting the error of the Church of Rome 
concerning this point, see the same work, p. 94: and for a complete de- 
Me 


monstration that the terms Condition and Merit have no-eonnection, sce 
p- 109. 
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When our Creed on this subject is thus explicitly and dis- 
tinctly stated, surely we ought not to hear the unjust and uns 
warrantable charge which is so generally brought against the 
established Church by rash and uncandid men, that we hold the 
abominable doctrine of merit, a doctrine which we dislike as 
much as can the strictest Calvinist. Indeed, the only difference 
between us on the mere point of justification, is, that they hold 

faith to be the only part of the Condition which it is necessary 

for us to perform ; while we believe our part of the Covenant to 
be, repentance, faith, and obedience : in other words, while they | 
perform what we consider merely a part, we endeavour to per- 
form what we think the whole.—We close our reflections in 
the words of Mr. Daubeny.' 

“ Whilst pressing the necessity of those works of righteousness, which 
under the Evangelical dispensation are expected from man, for the pur 
pose of qualifying him for the salvation which has been freely provided 
tor him, he” (namely, the preacher of the Gospel) “ will of course, as a 
master in Israel, in conformity with the doctrine of our Church, com 
pletely ‘ shut them out frem the office of justifying."* In this view of 
the subject, the whole salvation of fallen man, from justification on his 
admission into a state of grace at baptism, through his successive sancti- 
fication by the Holy Spirit, to his final perfection in glory, will be uni- 
formly represeuted as having its beginning, its continuation, and its end- 
ing, in Jesus Christ: ‘in whom, as we read, all the promises of God are 
yea and amen.’ 

“ Should we indeed admit, that the works of righteousness required ) 
under the Gospel dispensation had been performed; for the pertormer 
of them to build his hope of salvation on the ground of his own personal 
merit, instead of placing it on the ground of that divine philanthropy, 
from which alone his title to it can be safely derived; is to tear up the 
foundation on which the Christian building stands. ‘ Whereas,’ to use 
the words of the judicious Hooker, ‘ the little part we have in holiness, 
it is, God knoweth, corrupt and unsound ; we put no confidence at all in 
it; we challenge nothing in the world for it; we dare not call God to 
reckoning, as if we had him in our debt books; our continued suit to 
him must be, to bear with our infirmities, and to pardon our offences.’ ” 

From all we have advanced, our readers will readily perceive i! 
the value of this Charge. We cannot, however, dismiss the 
subject, without wishing that it may be put into the hands of 
nth as have not time or inclination to enter deeply into the | 

controversies on which it treats. ‘There can be no doubt but | 

that it will occupy a distinguished place in the libraries of those, 

who are enabled, by leisure and opportunity, to study the sub- 

ject in its different bearings; and who are well disposed to i 

*« fight the good fight of faith,” to “ contend earnestly for the 

faith once delivered to the Saints,” and to worship the God of 
op ene 


* Sec Homily on Salvation. 
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their fathers “in spirit and in truth,” as delivered in the book 
of wisdom, which ‘came out of the mouth of the most High ; 
and covered the earth as a cloud: which hath made doctrine to 
shine as the morning; and sendeth forth her light afar off : 
which will get from out doctrine as prophecy; and leave it to 
all ages for ever.” 


Art. V1.—Chrestomathia Syriaca maximam partem ex Codd. 
manu scriptis collecta, Edidit Gustavus Knos. Gottings. 
Small 8vo. pp. vii+ 120= 128. 


Waren we consider the great utility of the Syriac language, 
and also its extreme facility, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our surprise that it has not been more generally cultivated. 
While Hebrew has been carefully studied, and, to say the truth, 
very tolerably understood ; and while the difficult and copious 
Arabic has been made the subject of deep and accurate investi- 
gation, the Syrian has received but a very small portion of at- 
tention, and its real merits seem to have been entirely overlook- 
ed: it appears to have been forgotten, that it was the vernacular 
tongue of the great founder of our faith: and critics of emi- 
nence have ransacked the Hebrew, and resorted even to the 
Arabic, for a solution of difficulties, which a very slight atten- 
tion to the Syriac idiom would have removed. Such has been 
the case, at least, in our own country: in Germany, it is true, it 
has met with better treatment. It is there made a subject for 
public lectures, and is a principal object of study among the 
candidates for orders. Michaelis, m his valuable Introduction 
to the N. T.,’ has shewn its utility to an interpreter of the 
N. T.: and he says ;* ‘a knowledge of the Hebrew and the 
Syriac (under which latter language he includes the Chaldee,) 
on account of the Syriasms which are not to be learnt from the 
Septuagint, is absolutely indispensable.” 

In the Syriac tongue there are works, which may be very use- 
ful to any one who turns his attention to Oriental History. 
Such is the Chronicon Syriacum of Bar Hebrzus, which was 
published by Bruns and Kirsch; and many more interesting 
passages of the same kind may be seen in Asseman’s Bibliotheca 


* Vol. 1. pt. 1. p. 135. Ed. Marsh. 8vo. Lond. 1802. 
? Vol. 1. pt. 1. p. 179. 
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Orientalis Clementini—Vaticana.—To those, who, like our- 
selves, are strongly interested in every thing which concerns the 
history of the East, we do not hesitate to recommend the little 
work before us, which contains among other things the follow- 
ing 

I. Fata Nestorianismi in Persia. 

II. Eliz Episcopi Mukanensis Memorabilia. 

III. Sabarjesu Damasceni Scholarum in Persia reformatio, 

IV. Imperium Arabicum sub primis Caliphis propagatum. 

V. Martyrum Homeritarum Historia. 

VI. Jacobi cujusdam carmen de Alexandro Magno, metro 
Jacobitico conscriptum. 

M. Knos gives, in his Preface, the following account of his 
undertaking : 


Knéos’s Chrestomathia Syriaca. 


“ Carmu.a ad apographa Parisicnsia adcurate exprimenda curavimous, 
von nisi manilestis erroribus sublatis. Puncta ad finem versuum addita 
Non O:isimus, quamvis Non semper indicent sensum esse finitum. Con- 
servavimus etiam vocalium signa quamvis ea interdum sensul repugnare 
viderentur; diligenter caventes, ne quid temere mutaretur. Quz vero 
incuria librarii forte fuerint omissa aut mutata, iis emendandis operam 
dabimus in libello, qui tum versionem latinam particularum ineditarum, 
tum notas criticas et philelogicas continebil.” (Prefat. p. iv. v.) 

M. Knos recommends to his readers the Syriac Grammar 
published by Professor Adler at Altona in 1784: here we con- 
fess that we cannot entirely agree with him. Adler was certainly 
an eminent scholar; and his work on the Syriac Versions is by 
far the most valuable treatise we have on the subject: but stilk 
the very reason, which induces M. Knos to recommend his 
Grammar, is the most powerful argument against it. It is very 
short, and contains scarcely any thing except the paradigms : 
but Michaelis in the preface to his own Grammar has shown, 
that a jejune grammar considerably retards the advancement of 
the pupil; and he makes it pretty plain that in six or even five 
months, a very respectable knowledge of Syriac may be gained 
by a student, “ modo copiosam habeat et divitem gramma- 
ticam.”” 

We conceive it may be useful to give the following list of 
Syriac Chrestomathiz : 

J. D. Michaelis Syrische Chrestomathie, annexed to his Ab- 
handlung iiber die Syrische Sprache. 8vo. Gottingen. 1783. 

Selecta e Scriptoribus Syris, at the end of Adler’s Grammati- 
ca Syriaca, Altonz, 1784. 8vo. 


- 


* Pref. ad Grammat. Syr. p. 1.4to. Hale. 14784. 
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G. G. Kirsch Chrestomathia Syriaca, small 8vo. Hofzx, 
1789. ‘ 

Selecta e Scriptoribus Syris, annexed to Tychsen’s Gramma- 
tica Syriaca, Rostochii, 8vo. 1793. 

Whoever possesses the above, with the one now before us, 
will have a very complete and valuable collection. Several co- 
pies of Michaelis’ Syrische Chrestomathie have been lately 
imported by Priestley in Holborn, and some of Knos by Boosey, 
near the Royal Exchange. 


Art. VIL.—A Classical Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View 
of its Scenery, its Antiquities, and its Monuments ; with an 
account of the present state of its Cities and Towns, and oc- 
casional observations on the recent Spoliations of the French. 
By the Rey. JonN Cuetwope Eusracr. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
Third Edit. Mawman. 1815. 


W: consider some apology due to our readers for this tardy 
notice of a work so important as the present: for who does not 
feel his appetite for information sharpened by reading the title of 
«© A Classical ‘Tour through Italy”—that land of poesy and arts 
—the bare mention of which always awakens so many pleasing 
recollections? ‘The epithet Classical sufliciently points out 
the character, and the object of the work—which is, to trace the 
resemblance between modern and ancient Italy, and to take for 
guides and companiotis in the beginning of the nineteenth.cen- 
tury, the writers that preceded or adorned the first century of 
our era. ‘The author has, of course, made a free use of the in- 
cidents of ancient history ; and has dwelt with complacency on 
the finer poetical descriptions. The severity of criticism might, 
perhaps, be disposed to censure his citations from the Latin 
poets and historians as too profuse ; but it must be allowed that 
they are made judiciously, and seem to spring spontaneously 
from the soil he is treading. | 

-In.a Preliminary Discourse he offers a variety of interesting 
observations-on: architecture, medals, sculpture, painting, mu- 
sic, &c. chiefly intended for the information of young and in- 
éxperienced travellers. We cannot forbear an extract. 

«. Nations, like individuals, have their characteristic qualities, and these, 


like the features of the face, are more prominent and conspicuous in 
southern countries: and-an these countries perhaps the traveller may 
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stand in more need of vigilance and circumspection to guard him against 
the treachery of his own passions, and the spares of external seduction. 
Miserable indeed will he be, if he shall use the liberty of a traveller as 
the means of vicious indulgence, abandon himself to the delicious immo- 
rality (for so it has been called) of some luxurious capital, and forgetful 
of what he owes to himself, to iis friends, and to his country, drop one 
by one, as he advances, the virtues of his education, and of his native 
Jand,and pick up in their stead the follies and vices of every climate 
which he may traverse. When such a wanderer has left his innocence 
and his health at Naples; when he has resigned his faith and his prin- 
ciples at Paris; he will find the loss of such inestimable blessings poorly 
repaid by the languages which he may have learned, the antiques 
which he may have purchased, and the accomplishments he may have 
acquired in his journey.” 

The Tour opens with the author’s departure from Vienna 
with Lord Brownlow (with whom he was travelling) and some 
other gentlemen. ‘The reader is conducted from Munich to 
Saltzburgh, and after a view of the celebrated salt mines at this 
latter place, is led through a defile of the Alps to Inspruch. 
The passage of the Alps, in the way to Trent, affords Mr. 
Eustace an opportunity to display his powers of description, 
which, as the reader will have frequent opportunities of judg- 
ing, are of no mean kind. In the second chapter we find the 
author at Verona, and with his description of this celebrated 
place, we will introduce him to our readers. 


*‘ Verona is beautifully situated on the Adige, partly on the declivity 
of a hill, which forms the last swell of the Alps, and partly on the skirts 
of an immense plain, extending from these mountains to the Appennines. 
The hills behind are adorned with villas and gardens, where the grace- 
ful cypress and tall poplar predominate over the bushy ilex and spread- 
ing bay tree. The plains before the city are streaked with rows of mulberry 
trees, aud shaded with vines climbing from branch to branch, and 
spreading in garlands frum tree to tree. The devastation of war had not 
a little disfigured this scenery, by stripping several villas, levelling many 
a grove, and rooting up whole rows of vines and mulberry trees... But 
the hand of industry had already begun to repair these ravages, and to. 
restore to the neighbouring hills and fields their beauty and fertility. 
The interior of the town is worthy of its situation. It is divided into two 
unequal parts by the Adige, which sweeps through it in a bold curve, 
and forms a peninsula, within which the whoie of the ancient, and 
the greater part of the modern city, is enclosed. The river is wide 
and rapid, the streets, as in almost ali continental towns, are narrower 
than ours, but long, strait, well built, and frequently presenting in the 
form of the doors and windows, and in the ornaments of their cases, fine 
proportions and beautiful workmanship. But besides these advantages, 
which Verona enjoys in commun with many other towns, it can beast of 
possessing one of the noblest monuments of Roman magnificence now 
existing ; I mean its amphitheatre, inferior in size, but equal in materials 
and solidity to the Coliseum... .. As itis not my intention to give an 
architectural account of this celebrated edifice, I shall merely mform the 
reader, in order to give him a general idea of its vastness, that ‘the out- 
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_armies at Venice, in every town in Italy, and indee 
country they have overrun, have uniformly added insult to rapacity, and 
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ward circumference is 1290 feet, the lenyth of the arena 218, and its 
breadth 129; the seats are capable of containing 22,000 spectators.” 
After passing through Padua, of whose public buildings and 
celebrated University an accurate description is given, our tra- 
vellers embark on the Brenta, and arrive at Venice. : 

6 The city was then faintly illuminated by the rays of the setting sun, 
and, rising from the waters, with its numberless domes and towers, attend- 
ed, if I may be allowed the expression, by several lesser islands, each 
crowned by its spires and pinnacles, presented the appearance of a vast 
city, rising out of the very bosom of the ocean.” 

After enlarging on the beauty, the magnificence, and the glo- 
ries of Venice, our author very feelingly laments, that liberty 
which raised these pompous edifices in a swampy marsh is now 
no more ; that the bold independence, which filled a few lonely 
islands, the abode of sea-mews and cormorants, with commeree 
and an overflowing population, is at length bowed down into sla- 
very. The cruelty of destroying a republic so respectable in his- 
tory, he attributes to Bonaparte; and he inveighs with bitter- 
ness against the rapacity of the French, not only in robbing it of 


the most splendid monuments, but in breaking or disfiguring what 
they could not carry away. 


“ Highwaymen,” exclaims Mr. Eustace with honest indignation, 
“ highwaymen spare a seal, a ring, a trinket to indulge the feelings of 
the owner ; housebreakers refrain from damaging furniture which they 
cannot carry away, yet such is the peculiar cast of this people, that their 


in almost every 


have wounded the feelings, while they plundered the property, of the in- 


habitants.” 


Our author returned to Padua by the Brenta, and made an 
‘excursion to the tomb of Petrarcha at Arquato, a village situa- 
ted among the Euganean mountains. 

“ His body lies in the churchyard of the village, in a stone sarcophagus, 


raised on four pillars, and surmounted with a bust. As we stood and 
contemplated the tomb by the pale light of the moon, we indulged the 


-caprice of the moment; and twining a branch of laurel into the form of a 


crown, placed it on tie head of the bust, and hailed the manes of the 
Tuscan poet in the words of his admirer: 


‘ Deh pioggia, o venti rio non fa¢cia scorno 

All’ ossa pie ; sol porti grati cdori 

L’aura che’l ciel suol par puro e sereno. 

Lascin le ninfe ogni lor antro ameno 

E raccolte in corona al sasso intorno, 

Liete ti cantin lodi e spargan fiori!’ = Axsss. PiceoLomrnt. 


Several of the inhabitants who had gathered round us during this singu- 
Jar Ceremony, seemed not a little pleased with the whim, and cheered us 


Mie repeated Viva’s as we passed through the village, and descended the 
STS ES 
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Lago di Garda or Benacus, the river Mincius, and the pro- 
montory of Sirmio, are described with a classical enthusiasm 
peculiar to Mr. Eustace. Passing through Mantua, a name 
sacred to poetic recollection, our travellers pursue a circuitous 
route through Cremona, Placentia, Parma, and Modena, and reach 
Loretto. In the way thither a thousand beautiful passages of 
the Poets are happily illustrated by reference to the scenery of 
the spot. Mr. Eustace treats the legend of the Santa Casa at 
Loretto, with the contempt it justly merits; and when it is 
known that he is a Catholic clergyman, this mark of the liberalit 
of his mind will entitle him to some admiration. Indeed the same 
unfettered spirit breathes throughout the whole work; and 
though he views every thing Catholic with enthusiasm, this en- 
thusiasm never leads him into extremes, but imparts a character 
of warmth and earnestness which is every way desirable. 

The neighbourhood of Placentia and dhe celebrated falls of the 
Velino furnish abundant matter for interesting description. 
But Rome is the promised land which is to repay our Author for 
all the toils of his peregrination; and we are induced to pass 
over much that might delight, between the Alps and this city, 
that we may expatiate amidst the monuments of ancient and 
modern renown by which it has been and 1s distinguished. At 
afew miles distance from Ostricoli, the Tiber first bursts upon 
the view of the travellers; and on the heights above Baecano 
the postillions stop, and, pointing to a pinnacle that appears be- 
tween two hills, exclaam— Roma !” That pinnacle is the cross 
of St. Peter’s —the stately ornament of the Eternal City. 

Our limits do not allow us to follow Mr. Eustace through the 
extensive range which he takes among the ancient ruins, as well 
as among the modern edifices, of Rome. He descends to the 
minutest particulars, so that to those who shall visit those me- 
morable scenes, this work must prove invaluable. We cannot 
pass St. Peter’s unnoticed—to do so would be impious. 


“ Alighting, we instantly hastened to St. Peter’s, traversed its superb 
court, psig iy panes in silence its obelisk, its fountains, its colonnade, 
walked up its lengthening nave, and before its altar offered up our grate- 
ful acknowledgme.ts in the noblest tempie that human skill ever raised 
to the honour of the Creator. Next morning we renewed our visit, and 
examined it more in detail; the preceding day it had been somewhat 
veiled by the dimness of the evening; it was new lighted up by the 
splendours of the morning sun, The rich marbles that compose its pave- 
ment and line jts walls, the paintings that adorn its. cupolas, the bronze 
that enriches its altars and railings, the gilding that lines the pannels of 
its vault, the mosaics that rise one above the other in brilliant succession 
up its dome, shone forth in all their varied colours, . Its nave, its aisles, 
its transepts, expanded their vistas, and hailed the spectator wherever he 
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turned, with a long succession of splendid objects and beautiful arrange- 
ment; in short, the whole of this most majestic fabric opened itself at 
once to the sight, and filled the eye and the imagination with magnitude, 
proportion, riches, and grandeur.” 


An entire chapter is devoted to a minute and elaborate de- 
scription of the Basilica Vaticana, and to this succeeds an ac- 
count of the pontifical service, the papal benediction, and the 
ceremonies in the holy week. We are much mistaken if, in 
England, the knowledge of these august rites will not be equally 
new to the Catholic and the Protestant. Before we extract a 
part of the description of these ceremonials, it may not be irrele- 
vant to observe, that the traveller who enters 2 Roman church, 
and gazes on this “ pomp and circumstance” of public worship, 
should conceive himself carried back to ancient times, and ex- 
pect to hear the language and behold the stately manners of the 
Romans of the four first centuries. ‘They loved parade and ce- 
remony, and they introduced it into all the branches of public 
administration, whether civil, military, or religious. This taste 
was infused into Christianity as soon as it became the religion of 
the Empire, and with Christianity it has been transmitted to the 
moderns. Bishop Warburton has observed, that ‘it would be 
difficult to attend at a high mass performed by a good choir, in 
a great church, without sentiments of awe, if not of devotion.” 
The following is Mr. Eustace’s description of this rite, as per- 
formed by the Pope at the high altar of St. Petet’s. 


“ The pontiff proceeds in great pomp through the chancel, and ascends 
the pontifical throne, while the choir chaunt the Introitus, or psalm of en- 
trance, the Kyrie Eleison, and Gloriain Excelsis, when he lays aside the 
tiara, and after saluting the congregation in the usual form, the Lord be with 
you, reads the collect in an elevated tone of voice, with a degree of in- 
flection just sufficient to distinguish it from an ordinary lecture. The 
Epistle is then read, first in Latin, then in Greek; and after it some se- 
lect verses from the psalms, intermingled with Allelujahs, are sung, to eles 
vate the mind and prepare it for the Gospel. The pontiff then rises, gives 
his benediction to the two deacons that kneel at his feet with the book 
of the Gospels, and, resigning his tiara, stands while the gospel is sung 
in Latin and in Greek; after which he commences the Nicene creed, 
which is continued in music by the choir. When the creed and the 
psalm that follows it are. over, he descends from his throne, and ap- 

roaching the altar, he receives and offers up the usual oblations of 

read and wine, fumes the altar with frankincense from a golden censer, 
and then washes his hands; a ceremony implying purity of mind and 
body. He then turns to the people, and in an humble and affectionate 
address begs their prayers, and shortly after commences that sublime 
form of adoration and praise called the Preface, because it is an introduc- 
tion to the most solemn part of the Liturgy, and chaunts in a tone sup- 
posed to be borrowed from the ancient tragic declamation, and very noble 
and impressive. The last words, ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of armies,’ 
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&c, are uttered in a posture of profound adoration, and sung by the choir 
in notes of deep and solemn intonation. All music then ceases, all 
sounds are hushed, and an awful silence reigns around; while in a low 
voice the pontiff recites that most ancient "and venerable invocation 
which precedes, accompanies, and follows the consecration, and concludes 
with great propriety in the Lord’s Prayer, chaunted with a few empha- 
tical inflections. Shortly after the conclusion of this prayer, the pontiff 
salutes the people 1 in the ancient form, ‘May the peace of the Lord be 
always with you!’ and returns to his throne, while the choir sing thrice 
the devout address to the Saviour, taken from the Gospel, ‘Lamb of 
God, who takest away the sins of the w orld, have mercy upon tus.’ When 
se cated, the two deacons bring the holy sacrament, which he first reveres 
humbly on his knees, and then receives in a sitting posture: the anthem 
after communion is sung, a collect follows, and the deacon dismisses the 


assembly.” 

Before taking our leave of Rome we must acquaint the reader, 
on the authcrity of Mr. Eustace, that this unrivalled temple, the 
masterpiece of modern skill, was, during the late French inva- 
sion, made an object of avaricious speculation, and doomed to 
eventual and certain ruin. A company of Jews were ordered 


to make an estimate of the value of the metal on the outside 


and the inside of the building; but Providence graciously inter- 
posed. Before the abominable act of sacrilege could be com- 
mitted, the French army, alarmed by the approach of the Allies, 
retired with precipitation; and St. Peter’s still stands! 


We hasten on with the author to the end of his journey. He 
is at Naples. 


‘« Few scenes surpass in beauty that which burst upon me when I 
awoke next morning. In front, and under my windows, the Bay of 
Naples spread its azure surface smooth as glass, while a thousand boats 
glided in different directions over its shining bosom; on-the right the 
town extended along the semicircular shore, and Poslipo rose close be- 
hind it, with churches aud villas, vineyards and pines, scattered in con- 
fusion along its sides and on its ridge, till, sloping as it advanced, 
the bold hi!l terminated in a craggy promontory. On the left, at the end 
of a walk that‘forms the quay and skirts the sea, the Castel del Uovo, 
standing on an insulated rock, caught the eye fora moment; while be- 
yond it, over a vast expanse of w ater, a rugged line of mountains stretched 
forward, and softening its features as it “projected, presented towns, vil- 
lages, and convents, lodged amidst its forests and precipices, and at length 
terminated in the C. ape of Minerva, now of Surrentum. Opposite, and 
full in front, rose the Island of Capree, with its white cliffs and ridgy sum- 
mit, placed as a barrier to check the tempest and protect the interior of 
the bay trom its fury. This scene, illuminated by a sun that never shines 
so bright on the less favoured regions beyond the Alps, is justly consi- 
dered as the most splendid and beautiful exhibition which nature, per- 


haps, presents to the human eye; and cannot but excite in the spectator, 


“when beheld for the first time, emotions of delight and admiration that 
border on enthusiasm.” | 


We would willingly accompany the author..jn his excursions 
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to the tomb of Virgil, to the grotto of Posilipo, the Lago d’Ag- 
nano, and the voluptuous scenery of Puteoli, Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum, and Pestum; but, from want of leisure, we are forced 
to refer the anxious reader to the volumes themselves. On his 
return from Naples, Mr. Eustace revisited Rome; and this se- 
cond view of the mistress of the world fills him with a vene- 
ration greater than that which he had before felt. He leaves 
Italy by the way of Florence, Leghorn, and Genoa. The pic- 
ture which he draws of the neighbourhood of Florence is one of 
the happiest and best executed in the work. The Arno, Fesolz, 
Vallombrosa, and all that succession of enchanting scenery, 
which is supposed to have suggested to Milton his notions of 
Paradise, are painted with all that fervour and realizing accu- 
racy of which Mr. Eustace is a master. 

The tour is followed by a dissertation on Italy in general, and 
on the character of the Italians. We have to regret that many 
of our books of geography and travels are filled with declama- 
tions against Italian idleness, cruelty, and profligacy ; and that 
these topics are instilled into the minds of youth, to the serious 
prejudice of their maturer judgments. Mr. Eustace enters with 
warmth into a defence of the Italian character and morals, and 
endeavours, not unsuccessfully, to counteract the effects of those 
gross misrepresentations. ‘The work closes with an Appendix, 
which abounds with interesting particulars respecting the nature 
of the papal government, the domestic habits and public duties 
of the sovereign pontiff, and the functions and privileges of the 
body of cardinals. The following account is given us of the 
present Pope. 

« Pius Vil. is of a noble family, Chiaramonte by name, and became 
early in life a Benedictine monk of the abbey of St. Georgio, at Venice. 


His learning, virtue, and mildness raised him above the level of his bre- 
thren, and atfracted the attention of the late Pope, by whom he was 


raised: to the purple. His career in this splendid line seems to have been 
marked rather by the mild and conciliating virtues than by the display of 
extraordinary abilities; we accordingly find him esteemed and beloved 
by all parties, and respected even by the French generals, and by Bona- 
Parte in particular. On the death of Pius VI, the cardinals assembled in 
clave at Venice, and unanimously proclaimed Cardinal Chiaramonte 
ope. We may easily conceive the joy ofthe people on this happy occa- 
sion. The scene was unusually splendid; but it owed its splendour, not 
to the opulence of the sovereign, but to the zeal of the subject. The 
guard that lined the streets and escorted the pontiff consisted of a nume- 


ous body .of young patricians; and the triumphal arches and decorations 


were supplied by the Roman people; and the equipage of the pontiff him- 
self was the voluntary homage of the generous Colonna, a prince truly 
worthy of the name of Roman. In fact, the Pope was personally as poor 
as the’ Apostle whom be succeeds, and like him, brought to his flock no- 
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thing but the piety of the pastor and the affection of the father. -The 
Pope is of a middle stature; his eyes are dark, and his hair is black and 
curly; his countenance is mild and benevolent, expressing rather the 
tranquil virtues of his first profession, than the sentiments congenial to 
his latter elevation. However, itis whispered by those who are more in- 
timately acquainted with his character, that he can, ov proper occasions, 
display great firmness and decision.” 


We may be allowed to add, that since the above was written, 
a long train of personal grievances, and a protracted captivity 
by the orders of Napoleon, have called forth the latter qualities 
into exertion; and that the conduct of the pontiff has amply 
justified the expectations of his friends, and exhibited at once 
the determined man and the sincere Christian. 

Mr. Eustace informs us 

“ That this Tour was undertaken in company with Philip Roche, Esq. 
a young gentleman, whose virtues, it was hoped, would have extended 
their influence through a long and prosperous Jife. But these hopes were 
vain, and the author is destined to pay this unavailing tribute to the me- 
mory of his friend and companion.” 

We are sorry to have to discharge a similar duty to Mr. Eus 
tace himself, who died a short time since of a fever at Naples. 
He was about to return with the fruits of a second Tour, which 
the public will, in due time, enjoy, as well as the contents of 
several valuable manuscripts. | 

Of the production which we have just noticed with such sa- 
tisfaction, we cannot but observe that, considering the subject as 
unconnected with the political feelings and occurrences of the 
day—and ushered into the world by a man till then unknown, 
except to a narrow circle of friends, no work ever experienced 
a more rapid diffusion, or procured for its author a more sud- 
den and unexpected reputation. It exhibits an extensive ac- 
quaintance with classical and polite literature, and evinces a well 
cultivated and refined taste. But there is a spirit that breathes 
through the works of Mr. Eustace, which stamps a high valueon 
them—a spirit of sound morality and Christian benevolence. 
His Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln is a satisfactory proof that, 
even in controversial writings, gentleness and candour may con- 
stantly prevail; that argument may be exempt from pedantry, 
and freedom of discussion untinctured with acrimony. MM 
Eustace was a native of Ireland, and a Catholic from conyiction, 
‘Those who were so happy as to enjoy his confidence could nat 


but perceive, that his religion was equally that of the heart and 
of the head. 


“ Sincere and undisguised in the belief and profession of the Romaa 
Catholic religion, the author (Mr. Eustace) affects not to conceal, because 
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he is-not ashamed of, its influence. Yes! he must acknowledge that the 
affecting lessons, the hely examples, and the majestic rites of the Catho- 
lic church, made an early impression on his mind; and neither time nor 
experience, neither reading nor conversation, nor much travelling, have 
weakened that impression, or diminished his veneration. Yet, with this 
affectionate attachment to the ancient faith, he presumes not to arraign 
those who support other systems. Persuaded that their claims to mercy, 

as well as his own, depend upon sincerity and charity, he leaves them 
and himself to the common Father of all, who. we mav bumb ly hope, 

will treat our errors and our defects with more indulgence than mortals 
usually shew to each other. In truth, reconciliation and union are the 
objects of his warmest wishes, of his most fervent prayers: they occupy 
his thoughts, they employ his pen; and if a stone should happen to 
mark the spot where his remains are to repose, that stone shall speak of 
peace and reconciliation.” 


Chateaubriand’s Souveniis 


ART. VIII.—Souvenirs d’Italie, d’ Angleterre, et d’ Amérique, 
sutvis de Morceaux divers de Morale et de Litérature, par 


Le VicoMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1815. 


Ix a former number we had occasion to speak with approba- 
tion of M. Chateaubriand’s Essay on Ancient and Modern Re- 
volutzons, and in our last we dwelt with no common satisfaction 
on his Moral. Tale of the Two Martyrs. All the writings of 
this author evince a warm and vivid ae and are not 
less remarkable for their picturesque colouring, than for a train 
of energetic ideas, ingenious comparisons, and original turns of 
expression, which confer on them a peculiar charm. No 
writer of the present day has more completely attained the art of 
connecting literature with morals: this happy talent is displayed 
in every page of the Beauties of Christianity, and eminently 
prevails in the volumes before us. They contain a variety of 
interesting observations made during his tour through Italy, and 
his temporary residence in England and America; together 
with several detached Essays that appeared in the Mercure de 
France, before the unhappy pericd when the spirit of this re- 
spectable journal was perverted, and its influence employed to 
promote the despotic views of the French ruler. 

It is always curious, and not unfrequently instructive, to hear 
a foreigner’s observations on England and English manners. 
Let us listen to a remark or two of M. Chateaubriand’s. 


» @ Le principal détaut de la nation Anglaise, c’est Porgueil, et cest le 
défaut de tous les hommes. I] domine a Paris, comme a Londres, mais 
modifié par le caractére Francais, et transformeé en amour-propre. . . « 
Les passions, en général, sont plus dures et plus soudaimes chez l’An- 
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giais; plus actives et plus rafinées chez le Francais. L’orgueil du pre- 
mier veut tout écraser en un moment; |’amour-propre du second mine 
tout avec lenteur. En Angleterre, on hait un homme pour un vice, pour 
une offense; en France, un pareil motif n’est pas nécessaire. Les avan- 
tages de la figure, ou de la fortune, un succés, un bon mot suffisent.” 


The following portrait is coarse, but is it not correct ? 


* Est-on ce qu’on appelle un gentleman farmer, on vend son blé, on 
chasse Je renard ou la perdix en automne, on mange Voie grasse a Noél, 
on chante le Roast beef of old England ; on se plaint du présent, on 
vante le passé, qui ne valait pas mieux, et le tout en maudissant Pitt et 
la guerre, qui augmente le prix du vin de Porto; on se couche ivre, pour 
recommencer le lendemain Ja méme vie.” 


This harshness is amply atoned for, by the following pleasing 
description. 


“ Leducation commence de bonne heure en Angleterre. Les filles 
sont envoyées a |l’école, dés leur plus tendre jeunesse. Vous voyez 
quelquefois des groupes de ces petites Anglaises, toutes en grands man- 
telets blancs, un chapeau de paille, noue sous le menton avec un ruban, 
une corbeille passée au bras, et dans laquelle sont des fruits et un livre ; 
toutes rougissant, lorsqu’on les regarde. Quand j’al revu nos petites 
Francaises coitées a lhuile antique, relevant la queue de leur robe, re- 
sergeant avec effronterie, fredonnant des airs d’amour et prenant des legons 

e déclamation, j'ai regretté la gaucherie et la pudeur des petites An- 
glaises: un enfant sans innocence, est une fleur sans parfum.” 

We are next presented with criticisms on the works of 
Young, Beattie, and Shakspeare; and M. Chateaubriand’s ob- 
servations evince considerable critical acumen, and an intimate 
acquaintance with English literature. The following remarks 
on Young’s Night Thoughts strike us by their novelty, as well 
as their justice. 

“ Avancez un peu dans ces Nuits, quand imagination, eveillée par le 
début du poste, a déja crée tout un monde de pleurs et de réveries, vouis 
ne trouverez plus rien de ce que l’on vous a promis. Vous voyez un 
homme qui tourmente son esprit dans tous les sens pour enfanter des 
idées tendres et tristes, et qui n’arrive qu’a une philosophie morose. 
Young, que le fantome du monde poursuivait jusqu’au milieu des tom- 
beaux, ne décéde, dans toutes ses declamatjons sur la mort, qu’une ambi- 


tion trompée. Point de naturel dans la sensibilité; point d’idéal dans 
sa douleur, G’est toujours une main pesante qui se traine sur la lyre.” 


We are sorry we cannot give the same praise to his criticism 
on Shakspeare; amidst some just-and original remarks, is 
mingled no small share of national partiality and unworthy pre- 
judice. Racine is pronounced more natural than Shakspeare ; 
and it is considered as literary treason to place our dramatic 
colossus by the side of Corneille. Nay, were this all, we could 
forgive the partiality that dictated the opinion; but when our 


author thinks proper to term the irregularities of Shakspeare’s: 
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genius monstrosities, and to brand the poet himself with the 
_ epithet ‘of Barbarian, we must be cold indeed not to feel some-' 
thing like either indignation—or contempt. 

In the portion of the work that relates to America, M. Cha- 
teaubriand informs us, that the object of his visit to that country 
was, to decide, by a land investigation, the great question of a 
passage from the South Sea into the Atlantic by the north. It 
is known that, in spite of the efforts of Captain Cook, and sub- 
Sequent navigators, this point has always remained doubtful. 
Our author then proceeds to describe the plan of his journey. 
It was his intention to remunerate the savages for all he received 
at their hands ; for, he adds with laudable feeling, «I would 
have renounced all ideas of traversing the deserts of America, 
if it would have cost the simple inhabitants a single tear.” It 
was the author’s intention to have set out directly towards the 
west, and, proceeding along the Lakes of Canada, to have ex- 
plored the source of the Mississippi. ‘Then, descending by the 
plains of Upper Louisiana as far as the 40th degree of northern 
latitude, he would have resumed his course to the west, so as to 
have reached the coast of the South Sea, a little above the head 
of the gulph of California. Following the coast, and keeping 
the sea always in sight, he would next have proceeded due 
north, and, if no new discovery had altered his resolution, have 
pursued his course to the mouth of Cook’s Inlet, and thence to 
the river Cuivre in 72 deg. north lat. Such was the long and 
perilous journey which M. Chateaubriand proposed to his 
government to undertake for the service of his country, and 
indeed of Europe; but his government paid no attention to the 
overtures, and the project was abandoned. The journey which 
he performed in America, was therefore solely for his own 
amusement and information. He watched the manners of the 
savages with the eye of a philosopher and Christian, and his 
beautiful tale of Atala was the result. We regret that the de- 
scription of the Cataract of Niagara is too long for insertion ; 
never was that sublime scene painted with a more masterly and 
realizing pencil. We must, however, make room for the de- 
scription of a ih amidst the wilds and solitudes of these 
savage regions. fie had joined a party of Indians, who were 
seated round their evening fire. 

“Ta conversation devint bientét cénéral, c’est-a-dire par quelques mots 
entfecotipés de ma part, et par beaucoup de gestes, langage expressif que 
ces nations entendent & merveile. -Un jeune homme seul gardait un 
silance obstiné; il tenait constammeut les yeux attaches. sur moi. Mal- 


é sap visage défiguré, on distinguait aisément la nyblesse et la sensili- 
ité Qui animaient sou visage. Combien je lui savais’ gre de ne pas 
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m’aimer! H me semblait lire dans son cceur I’histoire:de tous Jes. maux 
dont les Européens ont accablé sa patrie. La conversation, moyrut. par. 
dégrés et chacun s’endormit dans la place oU il se trouvait, Moi seul, 
je ne pus fermer l’eil; entendant de toutes parts les aspirations pro- 
fondes de mes hétes, je levai la téte, et, m’appuyant sur le ‘coude, con- 
templai a la lueur rougeatre du feu mourant, les Indiens étendus autour 
de moi et plongés dans le sommeil. J'avoue que j’eus peine a retenig 
des larmes. Européens, quelle legon pour nous! Ces mémes sauvages 
que nous avons poursuivis avec le fer et la flamme, recevant leur ennemi 
sous leurs huttes hospitaligres, partageant avec lui leur misérable repas, 
feur couche infréquentée du remords, et dormant auprés de lui du som= 
neil profond du juste! La lune était au plus haut point du ciel; on 
voyait ca et 1a, dans de grands intervalles épurés, scintiller mille étoiles, 
Tantot la lune reposait sur un groupe de nuages, qui ressemblait 4 la cime 
de hautes montagnes couronnees de neige; peu-a-peu ces nues s’allon- 
cealcnt, se déroulaient en zones onduleuses de satin blanc, ou se trans- 
tormatent en Jégers Hocons d’écume, eu innombrables troupeaux errant 
dans les plaines bleues du firmament. Une autre fois la volte aérienne 
puratssait changée en une gréve od I’on distinguait les couches horizon- 
tales, les rides paralléles tracées comme par le Hux et Je reflux régulier de 
Ix mer. La scene sur la terre n’était pas moins ravissante; le jour 
ccruléen et velouté de la, lune, flottait silencieusement sur la cime des 
furéts, et descendant dans les intervalles des arbres, poussait des gerbes 
de lumitres jusques dans l’epaisseur des plus profondes ténébres. L’é- 
truit ruisseau qui coulait 4 mes pieds, s’enfoncait tour a tour sous des 
fourrés de chénes-saules, et reparoissait un peu plus loin dans des ciair- 
jeres tout brillant des constellations de la nuit. Au Join, par intervailes, 
on entenduit les roulemens solemnels de !a Cataracte de Niagara, qui 
dans le calme de la nuit, se prolongeaient de désert en désert, et expi- 
raient A travers les foréts solitaires. La grandeur, l’étounnante mélancolie 
de ce tableau, ne sauraient s’exprimer dans Jes langues humaines ; les 
plus belles nuits en Europe ne peuvent en donner une idée. Au mili¢y 
de nos champs cultivés, en vain l’imagination cherche a s’étendre, elle 
rencontre de toutes parts les habitations des hommes: mais dans ces 
pays deserts, l’ame se plait 2 s’enfoncer, a se perdre dans un océan d’é- 
ternelles foréts; elle aime a errer, a Ja clarté des étoiles, aux bords des 
lacs immenses, a planer sur le goufire mugissant des terribles cataractes, 
i tomber avec la masse des ondes, et, pour ainsi dire, a se méler, a se 
foudre avec toute une nature sauvage et sublime.” ; 


We shall close this article with an anecdote, which bears tes- 


timony both to the firmness of M. Chateaubriand’s mind, and. 
the integrity of his character. ‘The late ruler of France em-. 
ployed every artifice to draw him into the circle of. his slaves_ 


and sycophants, but in vain. He was, however, induced, after 


much persuasion, to become a member of the first literary body, . 


in France. He was obliged, in compliance with custom, . to 
pronounce on his admittance, the funeral oration, or rather, the 


panegyric of his deceased predecessor, M. Chenier—always.a «.. 
task of great delicacy, and sometimes of considerable difheulty.: 
It was peculiarly so, it seems, on the present occasion. The 


deceased academician had indulged in some philosophic invece 
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tives Against Christianity, and his successor thought himself 
obliged to notice and condemn his conduct in that respect. 
The friends of M. Chenier, knowing how much his memory had 
to fear from the eloquence of M. Chateaubriand, insisted that 
his speech should be communicated to the Institut before it was 
delivered. Our author was too high spirited to comply; and 
was therefore refused admittance as a member. The speech 
was secretly copied by all Paris; and in these volumes we are 
presented with it at full length. We must be allowed to make 
a’ few extracts. The comparison with which it opens, displays 
much ingenuity. 


* Lorsque Milton publia le Paradis Perdu, auctine voix ne s’éleva 
dans les trois royaumes de la Grande Bretagne, pour louer un ouvrage 
qui est un des plus beaux chefs-d’ceuvre de l’esprit humain. L’Homére 
Anglais mcurut oublie, et ses contemporains laisserent 4 l'avenir le soin 
d’immortaliser le chantre d’Eden. | 

“ Est-ce la une des grandes injustices littéraires dont presque tous les 
siécles offrent des exemples?—Non. <A peine €chappés aux guerres 
civiles, les Anglais ne purent se resoudre 4 «élébrer la mémoire d'un 
homme qui se fit remarquer par l’ardeur de ses opinions dans un temps 
de calamités. ‘ Que réserverons-nous,’ dirent-ils, ‘a la tembe de celui 
qui se dévoue au salut de l'état, si nous prediguons Jes honneurs aux 
cendres du citoyen, qui peut, tout au plus, demander une généreuse in- 
dulgence? La postérité rendra justice aux ouvrages de Milton; mats 
nous, nous devons une lecon a nos fils; nous devons leur apprendre par 
notre silence, que les talens sont un présent funeste quand ils s’allient 
aux passions, et qu’il vaut mieux se condamner a l’obscurité que se ren- 
dre célébre par les malheurs de sa patrie.’” Imiterai-je, Messieurs, ce 
mémorable exemple, ou. vous parlerai-je de la personne et des ouvrages 
de M. Chénier? Malheureusement les ouvrages du dernier, quoiqu’on ¥ 
remarque le germe d’un talent distingué, ne brillent ni par cette simphi- 
cité, nl par cette majesté sublime: ses écrits portent l'empreinte des 
jours désastreux qui les ont vu naitre. Trop souvent dictés par l’esprit 
de parti, ils ont été applaudis par les factions.” 


This speech, which by its awakening eloquence and intrepid 
spirit, quite astonished the Institut and the government, (for 


every body read it), closes with the following powerful appeal 
to the feelings. 


* Ici, Messieurs, finit la tache que les usages de |’académie m’ont im- 


‘posée. Prés determiner ce discours, \je suis franpé dune idée qui m’at- 


triste. Il n'y a pas long-temp que M. Chénier prononcait sur mes 


Ouvrages des arréis qu'il se proposait de publier; et c’est moi qui juge 


aujourd’hui mon juge. Je le dis dans toute la sincérité de mon ceur, 


Jaimerais mieux encore étre exposé aux satyres, et vivre en paix dans la 


solitude, que de faire remarquer par ma présence au milieu de vous la 
Tapide. succession des hommes sur la terre, la subite apparition de cette 


Mort qui renverse.nos projets et nos espérances, qui nous emporte tout- 


a-coup et livre queiquefvis notre mémoire 4 des hommes entitrement 
opposes a nus sentiments-et 2. nos principes, Cette tribune est une 
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espéce de champ de bataille ou les talens viennent tour a tour briller et 
accourir: que de génies divers elle a vu passer! Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, La Bruyere, Bossuet, Fénélon, Voltaire, Buffon et Montesquieu ! 
Qui ne serait etfrayé, Messieurs, en pensant qu'il va former un anneau 
dans la chaine de cette auguste lignée! Accablé du poids de ces noms 
immortels, ne pouvant me faite connaitre a mes talents pour héritier le- 
gitime, je tacherai du moins de prouver ma descendance par mes senti- 
ments. Quand mon tour sera venu de céder une place a l’orateur qui 
doit parler sur ma tombe, il pourra traiter sevérement mes ouvrages ; 
mais il sera forcé de dire que j’aimais avec passion ma patrie, que j’au- 
rais souffert mille maux plutot que de cotter une seul larme 4 mon pays, 
que j’aurais fait, sans balancer, le sacrifice de mes jours 4 ces nobles 


sentiments; les seuls qui donnent du prix a la vie, et de la dignité a la 
mort.” 


Art. [X.—The Universal Cambist and Commercial Instructor $ 
being a general Treatise on Exchange ; including the Monies, 
Coins, Weights and Measures of all trading Nations and Co- 
lonies: with an account of their Banks and Paper Curren- 
cies. By Patrick Keiiy, LL. D. Master of the Academ 
in Finsbury Square, London; and Author of diferent works 
on Book-keeping, Exchanges, Spheries and Nautical Astro- 
nomy. 2 vols. 4to. Pr. 41. 4s. London: Lackington and Co. 


A mip the variety of books laid before us for the purpose of 
being noticed in the present number, is the one whose title we 
have just given :—a book already so well known to the public, 
that, although ¢o @ new yournul evcry thing is new, yet we might 
have abstained from giving any direct account of it, had there 
not appeared something at once novel in its plan, and valuable 
m its contents and execution, Our sketch of the work shall, 
however, be 2s short and plain, as the detail of it is long and 
Jaborious. 

‘To an English ear the title of the book sounds rather. oddly; 
and without the avthor’s explanation of its meaning, would be 
wholly unintelligible to most readers: there seems, however, to 
he good authority for it. 

The word Cambist, he observes, 


« which is made the title of this Wok, may reqnire some explanation, 
as it isof recent adoption in Eegland, though loog known on the Conti- 
nent. Cambis’ in Vrance, or Cambisia in Luly, Spain, and Portugal, ig- 
hifies a Bangwer or Exchange Merchant. Tt is derived immediately 
trom Cambio, which, in [talian, Spanish, and other modern languages, 
means Exchange, and which comes froin the Latin Cambium, Exchange ; 
or rather from cambio, to exchange :—This, according to Ainsworth 1s de- 
fived from Katee Bw, per syncopen, Krecet Bw. ‘ 


~ 


Ftanay be further observed, that Cam/ist is not only a word of legitis 
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mate derivation, but is also a term much wanted in the English language; 
as there is no other tu express the same meaning, except kxchanger, 
which seems too general and indefinite."—p. i. note. 


This treatise comprises almost every subject curious or useful 
telating to commercial transactions; and any one who tho- 
roughly understands its multifarious contents, may be considered 
as already furnished with the knowledge the most essential to 
the mercantile profession. Dr. Kelly very truly remarks that 
there is no other complete treatise on this subject in the 
English language, and that the want of such a thing has been 
seriously felt and greatly deplored by many persons well ac- 
quainted with the commerce of the country. Sir John Sinclair 
in particular, in a passage selected from his Letters to the Go- 
vernor and Directors of the Bank of England, not only asserts 
and Jaments the existence of this evil, but also points out the 
remedy. It was in consequence of the hints received from this 
public spirited gentleman, that the author of this work was in- 
duced to set about a translation of the Hamburgh Contorist, the 
only work which, in Sir John Sinclair’s opinion, * explains the 
subject in a complete and satisfactory manner,” and which is 
«¢ a book of such merit and utility, that the city of Hamburgh 
have given the author a pension for writing it.” 


“In consequence of this suggestion, several proposals were made for 
translating Kruse; but none of them met with encouragement until the 
year 1804, when a Prospectus of tle present publication was submitted 
to the Governor and Directors of the Bank of England, who approved of 
the plan, and patronized the werk. Their example was immediately 
followed, in a most liberal manner, by a Court of Directors of the East 
India Company; and also by the Board of Trade, and by many of the 
first Mercantile Houses in London. 7 

Several eminent merchants turther engaged to assist the undertaking 
with such informauon as their experience might afford;-and the Bank 
Directors likewise granted the author access to the Bullion Office, for the 
purpose of selecting coins; and permitted Mr Humsce, the chief of that 
office, to give such assistance as his extensive knowledge of monies 
enabled him to bestow—a permission which has proved of great advan- 
tage to the Work. At the same time Mr. Bine ey, the King’s Assay 
Master of the Mint, undertook to determine the weight and fineness of 
the coins; which he has gratuitously performed, with equal zeal and 
scientific accuracy. 7 

In addition to these arrangements, the author employed an able ma- 
thematician and linguist to assist both in computing and translating ; 
and established besides a foreign correspondence, in order to obtain the 
most authentic information. He likewise procured the most approved pub- 
lications in different languages on the subject of his research; and though 
these works have been consulted and compared on every proper occasion, 
yet no articles of importance have been finally committed to the press, 
without the inspection and approbation of experienced merchants of the 
different countries to which those articles respectively related. —p, iii. 
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But though a good deal of what is contained in the present 
work has been extraeted from the above-mentioned publication, 
it is not merely as a translator and an editor that Dr. Kelly has 
a claim to public approbation. Much will be found by the in- 
telligent reader to be original, the fruit of his own unremitted 
diligence and laborious research. None but those who are well 
acquainted with the nature of the subject, can be fully aware of 
the immense labor and application which such a work de- 
mands ; and consequently none but they can justly - appreciate 
the merits of its author. The extensive’ information it required 
——the infinite number of books and persons of different nations 
and languages to be consulted—the continual caution necessary 
in order to avoid mistakes in the intricate calculations to which 
the construction of the tables and many other parts of the book, 
gave rise—together with the difhiculty of making a proper se~ 
lection from the apparently endless and often perplexing and 
contradictory materials which his researches might procure, 
and of making a proper arrangement of his materials when se- 
lected—this combination of alarming circumstances would have 
deterred any person of moderate industry and capacity from so 
arduous an attempt. ‘The great expense also, necessarily in- 
curred in the prosecution of a work so extensive, and composed 
of such costly materials, would have prevented most men from 
ever bringing it toa termination. On all these accounts the 
mercantile world are the more indebted to him, whose industry, 
talents, and opportunities have been found competent to an un- 
dertaking of such magnitude. 

We transcribe one of the notes to the preface for the purpose 
of giving the reader some idea of the labor which the author 
must have undergone before this work could be completed. 

“The following are the principal authors whose publications have 
been consulted in composing the preseit work. ‘They are here classed 
under four heads: viz. 


1. General Treatises. On Exchanges, Monies, Weights, and Mea- 
sures. 


“* Kruse of Hamburgh; Ricard of Amsterdam; Benaven of Italy, 


(Caissier Italien,) Marien of Spain; Gerhart of Berlin; aud Dubost of 


London. 

“ TT. On Exchange only. 

“ Corbaux, Ruelle, Giraudeau, and fReishammer of F rance; Senebier 
of Geneva; and Bewicke, Teshemuacher aud arene of London. 

all 8 8 i On Coins only. 

“ Bonneville ot Paris, and Ede ef London, on Coins | in general ; and 
on English Coins, Locke, liarris, Sir lsaac Newton, Lowndes, Snelling, 
Folkes, and Lord Liverpool. 

“TV. Works which have been consulted with advantage j copeciolly: on 
Weaghts and Measures, 
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“Paucton’s Metrologie; Postlethwayt’s.and Peuchet’s Commercial 
Dictionaries ; Oddy’s European Commerce; Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical 


Dictionary, and Recreations; and Dr. Young’s Lectures on Natural Phi- 
losophy and the Mechanical Arts. 


“‘ Here it may be observed, that of late years the subject of Exchange 
has excited more than usual interest, and has undergone very able inves- 
tigations and discussions, particularly in two Reports of Committees of 
the House of Commons, with their Minutes of Evidence: the first in 


1804 on Irish Exchange, and the second in 1810 on the High Price of 
Gold Bullion. 


** Numerous publications on the principles of Money and Exchange 
have followed the above Reports, chiefly by Lord King, Messrs. Thornton, 
Parnell, Forster, Wieatley, Smith, Ricardo, Mushet, Blake, Sir Philip 
Francis, Sir John Sinclair, Sir James Stewart, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. 
Bosanquet; also by Messrs. Hill, Grenfell, Lyne, Cock, Atkinson, and 
Chalmers. To which may be added, occasional Dissertatious on Poli- 
tical Economy in the Edinburgh RKeview.”—pp. iii, iv. 

The more this work is circulated and read, the more will its 
utility and excellence be acknowledged, and the more readily 
will tke claim of its author to the character of a public bene- 
factor be allowed. It is useful as a commercial vade-mecum, 
as a book of reference on mercantile subjects, by the frequent 
consultation of which our less experienced men of business may 
become somewhat expert in their profession, and be protected 
from those hazards and frauds to which the unskilful are at all 
times liable. It is useful even to the most experienced mer- 
chants, inasmuch as it contains valuable and necessary informa- 
tion, which cannot be committed to memory, which does not 
often occur in the regular routine of business, and which is not 
to be found in any other single treatise ; and all this is so ar- 
ranged, that it can be resorted to with equal facility and preci- 
sion. It may, in fact, with great propriety be called the La- 
cyclopedia Mercatoria ; and we do not hesitate to say, that it 
is such as to answer any. reasonable expectation which the au- 
thor may have formed, or the public entertained. Of many of 
the subjects discussed, it may be said, that in them it is impossi- 
ble to arrive at entire freedom from error, unless the various 
nations of the world’ could be brought to agree more nearly than 
they do at present on certain points, ‘ All therefore,” says our 


author, | 


« that can be expected from the most diligent research is an approxima- 
tion to accuracy; and if the present tables be more correct than any that 
preceded them, (which it is presumed they are) an important step 1s 
gained. Some future author may approach still nearer to universal cor- 
rectness; which, if atall attainable, can be effected only by the pro- 
gressive and aggregate labor of many men, in many ages.—p. vil. | 


To this extract, in which the author modestly disclaims all 
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pretensions to infallibility, we will add another from the ¢onclu- 
ding paragraph of the preface in which he makes a kind of 
apolozy to the public, which we are sure will be kindly re- 
ceived. 


“'t ie labor and attention which this work required will not be easily 
estim.ied! nor shoul! the number of years spent in the performance be 
ascribed to any neglect or unnecessary delay, hut rather to diligent and 
persevering research, in collecting materials, procuring formation, and 
comparing authorities. Ln short, where numerous corrections and addi- 
tious were continualiy to be made, deliberation was indispensable: and 
I many cases even long delays proved highly advantageous. This was 
particularly expericaced where foreign Merchants were to he cou<ulted ; 
and it should not be forgotten, that without their help, no Individual, 
however skilled in commercial science, could hope to succeed in so ex- 
tensive and laborious an undertaking, 

“The Author cannot conclude these remarks without expressing his 
most vrateful acknowledgments to the many intelligent Merchants and 
other able and eminent persons who have honored him with their assis- 
tance in the progress of his work. le would also wish to mention their 
names aud specily thetr important services, but the list would be incon- 
venicatiy numerous, and might not be entirely approved. He begs only 
to add, that the valuable time and attention which they have so liberally 
bestowed, and the zeal which they manifested on the occasion, besides 
Mopressing him with gratitude, constantly stimulated him to new exere 
tions to renderthe work worthy of such honorable aid and distinguished 
patronave. tow tar his endeavours have been successful, he now, with 
ail due deference, submits to the decision of the Public.” p. viii. 


Art. X.—An Essay on Immortality. By the Author of a Re- 
view of First Principles of Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Retd, and 
Professor Stewart. Longman, and Co. 1814, 


Tue object of this tract is to illustrate the moral argument for 
the inmortality of man, as grounded on the unequal distribution 
of humin happiness. For this purpose the author forms a con- 
trast between the two orders of beings, namely, that which is 
gifted with reason, and that which is guided by instinct ; and 
makes ai estimate of the comparative sum of happiness resulting 
in this life from the constitution of each. ‘The result of his in- 
vestig ition is, that the advantage lies on the side of that order of 
beings which is endued with instinct ; and, consequently, that 
whoever believes in the existence of an all-good and just Governor 
of the world, must take his goodness as the ground of assurance, 
that he would not have laid the greater load of misery on the 
superior order of beings, had they not been destined te some- 
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thing better than a mere earthly existence. The object is good, 
and the subject affords fair and ample scope for the exercise of 
an enlightened mind. What more pleasing office can there be 
than, by arguments drawn from the comparison of two different 
orders of beings, to urge the individuals of the higher order to 
virtue, and to a grateful consideration of the blessings prepared 
for them in a future state ? 

We are obliged to state, that the author is far from doing jus- 
tice tothe proposed subject. He speaks familiarly of Newton, and 
Locke, and other philosophers, but he seems an utter stranger to 
the habits of profound reflection, and close reasoning which dis- 
tinguish their writings. Every page of his work bespeaks him a 
novice in the art of logic. 

To attempt an analysis of a treatise of such a desultory, incon- 
clusive nature as the present, would be a vain task. We shall 
therefore give only the outline of it—with a few quotations to 
convince the reader, that this author, who thinks himself com- 
petent to treat of the doctrine of immortality, has yet hit upon 
no certain method of ensuring immortality to the offspring of his 
own brain. 

He divides his work into three parts ; the first contains “ con- 
siderations which tend to prevent a general comparison of Etuman 
Life, with Instinctive Life—considerations which have operated 
upon those who have noticed the comparative fact, and prevented 
them from applying it—a test of the ground of the present moral 
argument, anda general reason for the probation of man.” The 
second comprises, ‘ the illustrative moral argument, containing 
a comparison of the two orders of minds—continuation and con- 
clusion of the illustrative moral argument.” Part the third con- 
sists ‘¢ of a due estimate of the happiness, or misery, of civilized 
man—and of the proximate design of creating man, as an order 
contradistinguished from Brutes.” 

Such is the outline of the work; and if our readers can clearly 
discover its meaning, we shall give them credit fora sagacity which 
we do not possess. Butif they are unable to make the discovery 


from the author’s plan, they may, perhaps, do so from his con- 
clusion, which is as follows : | 


“ Imtaking leave of my subject, I trust it may now be claimed with 
the fullest confidence, 

First.—That the proved amount of anrat. happiness diffused over the 
earth, 1s a vast manifestation of Goopness; which attribute, we find, is 
often disputed upon a view of the Human species only, and without proving 
whith, so moral argument can exist. 

Srcon pty.-—That the resuit of the comparison of the Two orprRs, \s a 
moral indication far beyond the objections drawn from general.laws ; and 
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turnished by any view of the Human Species. 
Now to show this was the object ot the undertaking!" | 


We will now give a few extracts from the body of thie 
work : r¢ 


therefore, of vastly greater extent, or philosophical value,’than can be 


“Accident,” says this writer, “ accident, which brings us upon 80, many 
new truths and opinions, has subjected to my actual observations in va- 
rious parts of the world, a pretty extensive view of free animal life, under 
circumstances certainly very favorable to such a comparison as we are 
now considering. Had this experience been limited to any one district or 
country, I think it probable, it might not have led me to a serious compa- 
rison, any more than such an extent seems to do with people in gene. 
ral; but the local diversity of situations in which the facts have come 
under my view, has awakened the consideration of generality in this mat- 
ter, aad the extent of the whole hasimpressed my imagination much more 
deeply, than I think is likely to follow a man’s observing only a small 
part of animal nature, and reading accounts of all the other parts.” 


One would imagine from this preface, that the author had 
made some important discoveries in the history of civil society or 
in the philosophy of the human mind. He has travelled much; 
and the reader shall not be disappointed of a portion of the acqui- 
sitions made during his travels—none of which, however, tend in 
the slightest degree to illustrate the subject of whichhe treats. The 
second part opens in what we should think quite a poetic style, 
ill adapted, certainly, to a serious philosophic disquisition. He 
tells us, but doubtless does not suppose that any body will believe 
him, that « his theme is sober truth, and not poetic flight.” 
‘Lhe reader must determine the point. 


“Scarce had Ocean gathered up his mantle vast, which whole the 
earth had erst o’erspread :—scarce had the earth a breathing time, tu 
suck in store of nectar from the sun; when man like some o’erladen 
jade inpatient of the load, shook off his galling reason, and set up to brew. 
The scripture tale is simpiy told, and bears internal witness of the truth; 
tor so do men, e’en now, and ever since.—Thus mariners, from shipwreck 
haply snatched, fly straightway to red Bacchus coffers with a fixed 
resolve: nor joy they less to have from reason scaped, than now from 
fate. Cheated of their cares by magic poison, mark their witless gladness 
in their eyes,—those portals stern, where moody leaden Reason, watching 
sat.. But Reason (thanks to Reason ) ship-wrecked like ship, les drown’d ; 
and they are doubly free. E’en Hell himself may roar, and Horror look 
aghast: they jeer the fun and crack rude jokes with Destiny: shaking 
bully Danger by the beard; and teazing growling Fate, as ’twerea ter- 


ey: 
rier’s pup, full impotent as mad.” 


Attend now to his description of a shipwreck : | 
“ How easy ’tis to cleave the vielding brine! Hath no man marked the 


sea-pressed merchant, poring through the glocm of future with his care- 


fraught, beamless eye? pent up in noisome vessel frail, and leaky prisoned 
close; his fate bawled loud by ruthless elements, his melung hopes 
washied less by every wave : his dismal deep funeral knell beat heavy by 
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the murmuring billows on the body of his once stout bark, made now the 
groaning coffin of a gallant crew. None but Heaven can save him: 
nothing in his sight, but the capacious boundless arms of Proteus dan- 
er, ow arrayed in foaming Ocean’s form ; embracing close, and to his 
,0rrid bosom pressing the afirighted ship. How oft at such an hour hath 
this poor human sport of elements beheld the playful porpoise rise, in my- 
riad legions faras eye can reach. In saucy daring to the surface close, 
they slanted oft. Then turning taiin independence proud (tu others 
iviog place) were off again; as if in sportive mock at awkward man’s 
istress.” He speaks of * Adaiu’s becoming wholesome drunk with pearly 
intellectual dewy nectar, shot in sun-beams warm from Eve’s sweet April 
eye, as deep she drank the affection of her Lord.” 


But the reader must be tired of such effusions, and wonder 


that bombast like this should have been admitted into a volume 
bearing the imposing title of * an Essay on Immortality.” 


[= 


Art. XI.—The Belgian Traveller, or a complete guide through 
the United Netherlands ; containing a full description of 
every town, its objects of curiosity, manufactures, commerce, 
and inns ; the mode of conveyance from place to place, and a 
complete itinerary of the intermediate country. To which is 
prefixed, a brief sketch of the history, constitution and religion 
of the Netherlands ; the general appearance, productions and 
commerce of the country ; and ihe manners and customs of the 
inhabitants. By Epmunp Boyce, Esq. transl.tor of La- 
baume’s narrative of the campaign in Russia. Emb: lished 
with a large map, and a plan of Brussels. London. Leigh, 
1815. pp. 272. Pr. 4s. 


Tue splendid events of the late campaign in the Netherlands 
have rendered every thing respecting that part of the world 
peculiarly interesting, and as this little publication 1s calculated 
to introduce its readers to a tolerably intimate acquaintance with 
the component parts of that country, we should think that it will 
be a good deal called for. ‘The title-page is so explicit that 
it forms a very good table of contents. We shall therefore do 
little more than merely give a short extract from the preface 
which will explain the author’s views in writing, and the method 
in which he has proceeded. 


“Ithas been the earnest wish of the author to rerder the present 
volume what it professes to be,—a complete guide through the kingdom, 
of the United Netherlands. 

“Jn addition to extensive and careful personal observation, be has 
availed himself of every authentic source of intelligence, and gratefully 
acknowledges considerable obligation to Mr. Syphorien’s ‘ Voyage histo- 
riqué et pittoresque dans les pays bas,’ and the ‘Itineraire complet de 
’Empire Frangois.’ 
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« The author has first given a concise history of the Netherlands, their 
constitution, religion, commerce, productions, character and manners, 
that the tourist may be enabled to form some general and correct idea 
of the people and country which he intends to visit. He then conducts 
his reader by the most practicable and pleasant routes, through the 
various provinces of the kingdom, noticing every object of curiosity, and 
even the most inconsiderable towns. 

“The account of the various modes of travelling, the necessary cau- 
tions on the road, the principal inns at each town, the time at which the 
different stages and vessels start, the productions, manulactures, and 
commerce, of every place, and the complete table of cuins, are important 
features of the work.” 


A knowledge of the pirticulars mentioned in the preceding 
extract will be desirable to all who turn their attention to the 
affairs of the Netherlands; but more especially to those whe 
may at any time think of travelling through those provinces, 
or of residing in them. The volume is very small, which is a 
great recommendation of it. It is neatly printed; and the 
matter contained in it is both well arranged and clearly express- 
ed. We ought by all means to add, that it contains, not only 
a good plan of Brussels, but a large map of the whole surround- 
ing country, more accurately laid down and better executed 
than any that we had before seen. 


Art. XII.—On Gun-Shot Wounds of the Extremities, requtring 
the different Operations of Amputation, with their After- 
Treatment : establishing the Advantages of Amputation on 
the Kield of Battle to the Delay usually recommended, §&c. 
Sc. §c. With Four explanatory Plates. By G. J. GuTu- 
RIE, of the Royal College of Surgeons, London; Deputy 


Inspector of Military Hospitals. 8vo. pp. 384. London: 
Longman. 1815. 


Tue peninsular war, while it has added so much to the glory 
of Britain, and led directly to the overthrow of French tyranny, 
has afforded an ample field for both the improvement and the 
display of chirurgical talent: and a vast debt of gratitude is due 
to the medical staff of our army, whose unremitting exertions 
have contributed much to the successes we have obtained; ex- 
ertions which, in civil life, are little understood, and much too 
lightly appreciated. 

The perusal of the present work will afford much gratification 
to the general reader, as well as the professional man, from the 
proofs it furnishes that the efforts of British surgeons in reliev- 
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ing the miseries necessarily attendant on war, have been as pre- 
eminent as the feats of their brethren in arms have been brilliant. 
The author has presented us with a valuable store of informa- 
tion, founded in an extensive acquaintance with the casualties of 
war—the melancholy effects of which he has been greatly in- 
strumental in mitigating; and he has completely succeeded in 
laying down some important rules of practice on grounds which 
cannot again be disputed. He has principally labored to prove 
the necessity of early amputation in those injuries which, from 
their nature, evidently require the removal of the limb; and to 
point out the proper moment for the operation. His obser- 
vations are highly judicious, and mark a thorough knowledge of 
the economy of the human frame. 


“ During the course of the peninsular war, the success of amputations 
performed on the field of battle became so notorious, even among the sol- 
diery, that the anxiety expressed by them to have these operations exe- 
cuted with as little delay as possible, has trequentiy been prejudicial; for 
as much attention must be paid to avoid operating too soon, as too late, 
and perhaps for a reason quite contrary to that usually received as legi- 
timate for not operating, viz. that the sufferer may have time to recover 
from the shock of the injury, and approach as near as possible to a state 
of health; and the farther he is from this state of health, the greater the 
chance of a fatal termination. Ifa soldier at the end of two, four, or six 
hours after the injury, has recovered trom the general constitutional! alarm 
occasioned by the blow, his pulse becoines regular and good, his stomach 
easy, he is Jess agitated, his countenance revives, and he begins to feel 
pain, stiffness, and uneasiness in the part: he will now undergo the ope- 
ration with the greatest advantage, and if he bears it well, of which there 
will be but little doubt, he will recover in the proportion of nine cases 
out of ten in any operation on the upper extremity, or below the middle 
of the thigh, without any of the bad consequences usually mentioned by 
authors, as fullowing such amputations, If, on the contrary, the opera- 
tion be performed before the constitution has recovered itself, to a certain 
degree, from the alarm it has sustained, the additional injury will most 
probably be more than he can bear, and he will gradually sink under it 
and die, At the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo I amputated a thigh in a 
convent close to the breach, witnin an hour after the accident, at the 
anxious desire of the patient, the leg having been destroyed by the explo- 
sion of asheil. There was not more than the usual loss of blood, or of 
delay in the performance of it; my patient did not, however, recover the 
shock of the operation, and at day-light I found him dead, without the 
bandage being stained with blood. At the battle of Salamanca I had two 
men brought to me during the action, laboring under great anxiety s 
one had his arm carried away close to the shoulder, and his breast con- 
siderably grazed by a cannon-shot; the other had the greatest part of the 
leg torn away close to the knee; this was about four in the evening. 
These men, like many others in the like situation, were particularly low, 
and the constitution seemed to sympathize more with the injury. They 
were laid in a ditch, without any covering over them, and a very small 
aoa, of rum and water given them during the night. At day-light, 

ve in the morning, they were much recovered, the countenance was lest 
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ghastly, the pulse regular and good, the stomach not irritable; and what 
is of essential importance, the wound was becoming stiff and painful. 
The disposition for inflammation was forming, and would of course have 
been very great, from the laceration and incurable state of parts, if I had 
not prevented it, by removing the whole of the seat of the injury, leaving 
a clean, incised wound, the greater part of which healed by the first in- 
tention, with little comparative fever or constitutional derangement. In- 
stead then of inflicting an additional injury on the original one, and in- 
creasing the ‘general symptoms of irritation in those persons, | relieved 
them completely. ‘They became calm, tranquil in mind as well as body, 
gradually recovered something more of their natural appearance, took 
some light nourishment and slept. If these men had suffered amputa- 
tion when they first came to me, I think their recovery would have been 
less certain; and I have, under such circumstances, seen more than one 
case die on the table.” 


The following tables afford so fine an illustration of part of 
Mr. Guthrie’s argument, that we offer no apology for making 
them more public. 


“ Rerurw of the capital Operations performed at the Hospital Stations 
between the 2ist of June and the 24th of December, 1813, of the 
Army under the Command of his Excellency Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington; being a period of Six Months, from the ad- 
vance of the British Army from Portugal, until its establishment in 


winter-quarters in front of Bayonne. 
Number operated Of which Discharged Under 


upon. died. cured, cures 

Amputation of the upper ) e 
extremities - - - § sie 7 _ vs 
Lower extremities - - 255 149 65 41 
Total number of operations 551 265 170 116 


—- — — wae a 


“ The operations at the shoulder joint not included, 


“ Rervrn of the Capital Operations performed in the same period on 
the Field of Battle, and for the most part kept in Regimental and 
Divisional Hospitals. 


Number ope- Of which Discharged Under 


rated upon, died. cured, cure, 

Amputation of the upper F : 
extremities - - - : 168 = 64 94 
Lower extremities - - 128 19 43 66 
Total number of operations 201 24 107 160 


“ The cases marked ‘ under cure,’ in both statements having passed 
the period of danger, are considered as recovered; and from this it will 
appear that the comparative loss, in secondary or delayed operations, and 
primary or immediate operations, is as follows: 

Secondary. Primary. 
Upper extremities - - - 12 - to - 1f 
Lower extremitics © = - 3 = fo ~ 1 


} : : 
5 
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“ This difference is certainly very remarkable, and it is so well known 
to all the surgeons of the British army, as a constant occurrence, that 
there is no longer among them any doubt on the subject; and the fol- 
lowing statement of operations performed on officers and soldiers, in con- 
sequence of the battle of Toulouse, will probably be even more satisfac- 
tory; as the medical duties, both in the field on the day of action, and 
in the hospitals afterwards, until the final evacuation of Toulouse, were 
more immediately under my observation and control. 


“ Primary Operations in the Fiery of Barrie. 


Number ope- Of which 
rated upon. died; Cured. 
Upperextremities - 7 - +--+ 14+ + 6 
Lower extremities -40 +» - - - 6 - + = - $2 
Total of primary amputations 47 9 38 


——_— _—— - 


“ Of the eight that died of ampttation of the lower extremity, three 
were shortly after the operation, which was performed as high as possible 
in the thigh by the circular incision. 


* SECONDARY OF DELAYED OrgERraAtTIONS In GenERAL HospPITat. 
Discharged, cured, or 


Number operated Of which considered out of dun- 
Upon. died, ger when transferred 
From Toulouse 
Upper extremities - 15 a @ © 6,8 es wf S Be 
Lower extremities - 86 - - © = = 18 = - = - 18 


Total of delaved or = 4 
‘ : ) 
condary amputations 


——— oo 


By early amputation, in addition to the many advantages ré- 
sulting from the operation, the injurious effects of crowded hos- 
pitals are in a great degree diminished. We are convinced that 
the benefits of this plan might be increased, by encamping 2 
large portion of the wounded, when circumstances permit, near 
the scene of action. This might well have been done after the 
battle of Waterloo, the season being favorable to the experi- 
ment, and the victory so complete, as entirely to do away all 
risk of the field becoming again the scene of contention. We 
have no doubt but that the mortality would thus have been 
greatly diminished. For, although a considerable portion of the 
wounded recovered rapidly, it is a fact, that many of those whé 
were obliged to remain several weeks in the hospitals at Brus- 
sels, fell victims to fever; and that almost all the operations 
which were performed at a late period proved fatal. Now this 
mortality arose, not from the nature of the injury, or from any 
want of skill or attention, but from the contaminated atmos- 
phere, and the diseased habits always produced by a large num- 
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ber of wounded and unhealthy objects being crowded together. 
We do not speak this in the spirit of reproach. Imthis country 
abuses are always corrected by slow degrees. But when the 
injurious effects of a practice are so glaring as in the instance 
before us, the discontinuance of it becomes an imperious duty. 
On this subject we purpose to speak more at large hereafter. 

It was hardly necessary for the instruction of the British sur- 
geon to dilate on the advantages resulting from an attempt to 
heal wounds by the first intention ; but as the author frequent 
alludes to the opinion of foreign writers, and as this volume will 
doubtless become a work of standard authority on the conti- 
nent, diffuseness on this point is not an act of supererogation. 

It is a fact, that from the adoption of contrary practice, the 
wounded French have been, beyond all proportion, longer in 
recovering under their own surgeons than under ours—so much 
so, that at Vittoria ic became necessary at the end of several 
weeks to take those who survived, from the care of their own 
surgeons, and place them under the superintendance of the Eng- 
lish. We shall not attempt to follow the author through the 
description of particular amputations, but refer the professional 
reader to the work, in every page of which he will find useful 
information. 

Mr. Guthrie has deserved well of humanity by establishing, 
as he has done, the propriety and success of amputation at the 
hip joint. But here we must caution the young surgeon not to 
be led away by the ¢clat of operative surgery, so as to neglect the 
more numerous, though less conspicuous, duties of his depart- 
ment—duties more important, because far more frequently re- 
quired. It is, indeed, to be lamented, that young men at pub- 
lic hospitals are apt to overlook the medical treatment, and to 
fancy that a proficiency in anatomy and surgery constitutes the 
whole knowledge of an accomplished practitioner. From this 
cause it has happened that the therapeutic treatment is at this 
moment much neglected in army practice—a circumstance 
which we have heard surgeons confess and Jament. In this 
particular Mr. Guthrie’s work will prove a corrective, as it fur- 
nishes many proofs of highly judicious medical treatment, and 
of the confidence he occasionally reposed in it. 

The work is not without a few faults. But they are of little 
moment, and can easily be corrected in a future edition. ‘The 
table of sick and wounded is unsatisfactory from the want of 
returns of the whole army; and the lists of sick in the hospitals 
appear immense, from the author’s having omitted to note the 
humber of times each patient was admitted. 
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Art, XUI.—A New Conspiracy against the Jesuits detected and 
briefly exposed ; with a short Account of their Institute; and 
Observations on the Danger of Systems of Education inde- 
pendent of Religion. By R. C. Darxas, Esq. 8vo. London. 
Ridgway. 1815. 


4! uy Mr. Dallas should give this title to his book is more 
than we can well conceive. We have heard of no new con- 
Spiracy against the Jesuits, nor does he tell us of any in these 
pages. It would be absurd to suppose that he alludes to the 
Voltairian school of theists and atheists, who have for so many 
years been resting from their labors. He cannot surely mean 
that those members of our parliament who oppose the unbound- 
ed claims of the Irish Roman Catholics, or that the sovereigns 
of Europe and their ministers, who lately sat in congress at 
Vienna, are conspirators against the Jesuits. After saying 
everything else, he gives us the following passage, from which 
it would appear that Sir John Coxe Hippisley, and somebody 
who once published a letter in a newspaper, are the guilty per- 
sons in questions. 

“Tt is not to be denicd, that the restoration of the order of Jesuits has 
excited alarm ; for we already see a new conspiracy formed against it, 
possessing ali the malignity, if not all the talent, or power, of the old one. 
But who are the persons alarmed? They can be only such as have a 
similarity of spirit and of views to those of the former enemies of the so- 
ciety (Sir John Hippisley nevertheless excepted, whose alarm must have 
a very difierent spring); men, who have already dared to warn the clergy 
of England against instituting schools, in which children are to be in- 
structed in the national religion, because of the hostile feelings which 
will be excited between them and the children of the anti-church insti- 
tutions; jacobinical philosophers, materialists, votaries of reason and 
eternal sleep, and, perhaps, some clergy, as before, of their own commu- 
nion, whose interest may be affected, and who have not penetration and 
virtue pags to see aud enjoy the motive and the justice of their resto- 
ration to religion and tu letters.” p. 255. 

One fact is universally admitted, that the order of the Jesuits 
was an engine in its structure, its mode of acting, and the force 
it possessed, at all times unequalled. Even its origin was singu- 
lar. «A man who had been bred in a court and accustomed to 
slaughter in the field, sought to satisfy his conscience by devo- 
ting himself to the austere duties of religious retirement; and 
in his privacy, laid the foundation of the order. Its power en- 
creased with astonishing rapidity ; and it retained its influence 
for nearly three centuries, during which it sent forth into the 
world more men of learning and talents, imparted more human 
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knowledge, made more converts to Christianity ; but, at the 
same time, practised darker arts, spread deeper alarms, prompt- 
ed to greater cruelties ; in short, from motives always suspected 
— sometimes suspicious, ‘it achieved more good and perpetrated 
more mischief, than did any religious association ever known 
among Christians. 

Ign: itius, the founder of the society, being a fanatic, who, like 
the senseless fanatics of other countries and other times, had 
been accustomed to have dreams about inspiration, was fit 
enough to compose what they called the Spiritual [xercises of 
the Society 5 but the Constitutions, and the Monita S. ecrelay 
both of which are founded in a deep insight into the propensi- 
ties, frailties, and passions of mankind, owe the strongest and 
the most forbidding of their features to his two immediate suc- 
cessgrs. "These were men of the world, well versed in the 
science of government ; who seem to have had no difficulty in 
determining the most effectual means of rendering their religious 
institution a powerful instrument in their hands against all un- 
friendly civil governments, and of increasing both the number 
and the importance of their dangerous privileges. ‘The higher 
orders of the Jesuits were, so far as their Monita were concern- 
ed, the prototypes of the brethren of the German clubs of Free- 
Masons who were of the first degree, and also of the profounder 
of the French Jacobins: and the spirit of the Monita Secreta 
resembled the mysteries of masonry, and the pure principles of 
Jacobinism. Each has in its turn been applied on the conti- 
nent in the same mysterious manner, though with different de- 
grees of success, to the overthrow of all whom they judged 
their foes. Each has in its turn been an invisible hand formed 
to wound the unwary and unguarded. 

This same Society of Jesus, ushered into the world under 
such extraordinary circumstances, was dreaded from its birth. 
The Pope Paul, whose sanction Ignatius lost no time in solicit- 
ing, suspected that mischief lurked under the institution; and 
instead, of readily giving his sanction to it, referred the conside- 
ration of it to an assembly of cardinals—who pronounced it at 
once useless and dangerous. But about that time, the doctrines 
of the Romish Church were attacked fromt various quarters, 
and alarming schisms were every day taking place, so that Paul, 
on ascertaining that the Jesuits might be rendered a strong prop 
to the church—and that without any demand being made for 
their support, granted his bull. By this deed he confirmed to 
the institution all the privileges it claimed, added others of ani 
extensive and commanding nature, and nominated Ignatius, 
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Art, XUI.—A New Conspiracy against the Jesuits detected and 
briefly exposed ; with a short Account of their Institute ; and 
Observations on the Danger of Systems of Education inde- 
pendent of Religion. By R. C. Darras, Esq. 8vo. London. 
Ridgway. 1815. 


War Mr. Dallas should give this title to his book is more 
than we can well conceive. We have heard of no new con- 
Spiracy against the Jesuits, nor does he tell us of any in these 
pages. It would be absurd to suppose that he alludes to the 
Voltairian school of theists and atheists, who have for so many 
years been resting from their labors. He cannot surely mean 
that those members of our parliament who oppose the unbound- 
ed claims of the Irish Roman Catholics, or that the sovereigns 
of Europe and their ministers, who lately sat in congress at 
Vienna, are conspirators against the Jesuits. After saying 
everything else, he gives us the following passage, from which 
it would appear that Sir John Coxe Hippisley, and somebody 
who once published a letter in a newspaper, are the guilty per- 
sons in questions. 

“Tt is not to be denicd, that the restoration of the order of Jesuits has 
excited alarin; for we already see a new conspiracy formed against it, 
possessing ali the malignity, if not all the talent, or power, of the old one. 
But who are the persons alarmed? They can be only such as have a 
similarity of spirit and of views to those of the former enemies of the so- 
ciety (Sir John !ippisley nevertheless excepted, wuose alarm must have 
a very ditierent spring); men, who have already dared to warn the clergy 
of England against instituting schools, in which children are to be in- 
structed in the national religion, because of the hostile feelings which 
will be excited between them and the children of the anti-church insti- 
tutions; jacobinical philosophers, materialists, votaries of reason and 
eternal sleep, and, perhaps, some clergy, as before, of their own commu- 
nion, whose interest may be affected, and who have not penetration and 
virtue enough to see and enjoy the motive and the justice of their resto- 
ration to religion and to letters.” p. 255. 

One fact is universally admitted, that the order of the Jesuits 
was an engine in its structure, its mode of acting, and the force 
it possessed, at all times unequalled. Even its origin was singu- 
lar. «A man who had been bred in a court and accustomed to 
slaughter in the field, sought to satisfy his conscience by devo- 
ting himself to the austere duties of religious retirement ; and 
in his privacy, laid the foundation of the order. Its power en- 
creased with astonishing rapidity ; and it retained its influence 
for nearly three centuries, during which it sent forth into the 
world more men of learning and talents, imparted more human 
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knowledge, made more converts to Christianity ; but, at the 

same time, practised darker arts, spread deeper alarms, prompt- 
ed to greater cruelties ; in short, from motives always suspected 
— sometimes hee daa "it achieved more good and perpetrated 
more mischief, than did any religious assotiation ever known 
among Christians. 

[enatius, the founder of the society, being a fanatic, who, like 
the senseless fanatics of other countries and other times, had 
been accustomed to have dreams about inspiration, was fit 
enough to compose what they called the Spiritual Exercises of 
the Society; but the Constitutions, and the Monita Secreta, 
both of which are founded in a deep “2 sight imto the propensi- 
ties, frailties, and eer ns of mankind, owe the strongest anc 
the most forbidding of their features to his two immediate suc- 

/ cessgrs. ‘These were men of the world, well versed in the 
) science of government ; who seem to have had no difficulty in 


yo ermining the most effectual means of rendering their religious 
| institution a powerful instrument in their hands against all un- 
| friendly civil governments, and of increasing both the number 
| and the importance of their dangerous privileges. ‘The higher 

orders of the Jesuits were, so far as their Monita were concern- 
; ed, the prototypes of the brethren of the German clubs of Free- 


Masons who were of the first degree, and also of the profounder 
| of the French Jacobins: and the spirit of the Monita Secreta 
| resembled the mysteries of masonry, and the pure pamneryes of 

Jacobinism. Each has in its turn been applied on the conti- 

nent in the same mysterious manner, t! 1ough with different de- 
| grees of success, to the overthrow of all whom they judged 
their foes. Each has in its turn been an invisible hand formed 
| to wound the unwary and unguarded. 

This same Society of Jesus, ushered into the world under 
such extraordinary circumstances, was dreaded from its birth. 
The Pope Paul, whose sanction Ignatius lost no time in solicit- 
ing, suspected that mischief lurked under the institution; and 
instead, of readily giving his sanction to it, referred the conside- 
ration of it to an assembly of cardihals—who pronounced it at 
once useless and dangerous. But about that time, the doctrines 
of the Romish Church were attacked from various quarters, 
and alarming schisms were every d: ay taking place, so that Paul, 
on ascertaining that the Jesuits might be rendered a strong prop 
to the church——and that without any demand being m made for 
their ; support, granted his bull. By this deed he confirmed to 
the institution radi the privileges it claimed, added others of an 
extensive and commanding nature, and nominated Ignatius, 
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otherwise called Loyola, the General of the Order. A Church 
Militant naturally looked for a General. Paul’s concession was 
tardy, because it could not be obvious that the project of the 
Jesuits was a safe one, much less that they would one day be- 
come so powerful as they have done all over the world, or that, 
in the possession of such incalculable power, they would always 
retain the same attachment to the Holy See which they at first 
professed. 

It 1s rather more than 40 years since an apparently fatal blow 
was given to Jesuitism. That blow, deemed effectual at the time, is 
now found not to have been finally so—for the order has revi- 
ved through the agency of the present Pope, and his Most Catho- 
lic Majesty. Nay, we do not know whether the piety of the 
beloved Ferdinand has not outrun that of his Holiness; and 
whether we ought not to consider him as the enlightened St. 
Ignatius, and the Pope as the St. Paul, of the age. However 
this may be, one thing is sctmuibiiisle tila Pius VIIth is ac- 
tuated by motives closely resembling those of his predecessor— 
the experience a resistless attacks on his power, and the ap- 
prehension of farther schisms in the church. And it cannot be 
denied, that if the preservation of the tenets of the Romish 
Church—and of the dominion of the Sovereign Pontiff, be the 
main object at which his Holiness ought to aim, he has acted 
with great wisdom. It has been alleged, and with some ap- 
pearance of truth, that had the order of Jesuits not been sup- 
pressed, even the French Revolution would not have convulsed 
Europe when it did. Were this allegation known to be true, 
there would be good reason for regretting the fall of the order. 
At all events its transactions, productive of extraordinary con- 
sequences in every region of the earth, have rendered it an ob- 
ject both of attention and of admiration. It 1s nothing less than 
venerable, from the men of letters and science which it has pro- 
duced ; and it inspires the most grateful recollections from the 
learning which it has diffused ; and the conversions which it 
has made to the true religion, of every denomination of pagans. 

D’Alembert had stated that ¢ the Jesuits had been teaching 
philosophy two hundred years, and yet had never had a philoso- 
pher in their body ;” and our author says, 

“In the meaning of these writers, the charge must be fully aImitted. 
Never did Jesuits hi arbour within their alls tix ¢ maxims or the doctrines 
of modern sophisters. They acknowledged no plilos ophy, that appear- 

ed to infringe on revelation or morals; but not on that account did they 


forego a modest claim to the title of philosophers. These among them, 
who best deserved it, were actively employed in detecting, exposing, and 
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refuting the fallacies of the modern Voltairian school; and, without 
affecting the peculiarity of the name, they were satisfied with being phi- 
losophers in the ancient acceptation of the term; that is, while they 
inculcated respect for divine revelation, and for established authority, 
they never ceased, during two hundred years, to furnish a successton of 
professors, who unfolded the principles of natural and of moral know- 
ledge. And what branch of human science was banished from their 
schools? Their public lessons might be called elementary, by deep profi- 
cients; but they were accommodated to the capacity of the bulk of their 
youthful auditors; their object was to awaken in them the love of 
science, to lay the foundation on which the edifice of deep knowledge 
was afterwards to rise. It is allowed, that the most distinguished 
scholars in every branch, in past times, generally had been trained in 
the Jesuits’ schools; and can it be said with truth, that none of the 
masters, who had taught them, ever rose to eminence; that none of 
them were philosophers? That they never afiected to assume the ttle ts 
allowed: their philosophy was more circumspect. On their first princi- 
ple they accepted, and they taught others to accept, without hesitation, 
the oracles of the Church of Christ; they never blushed for their faith; 
or, as it was miscalled, their credulity. They believed sublime truths, 
that surpassed comprehension, because they feared God who attests 
them, and knew that he cannot deceive. Fixed in this first prineiple, 
they conceived no incongruity in joining to it eager researches into the 
secrets of nature, steady pursuit of improvement in every human science, 
If eminence in these justly conters the title of philosopher, it is strange 
that the doctors of the new anti-christian school should have over-looked 
the numes of innumerable Jesuits in every branch of science, who were 
respected as philosophers, until faith in divine revelation was reckoned 
to depreciate all literary merit. It would be tedious to rehearse the mul- 
titude of names, which might be adduced; but I must observe, that the 
succession of them was never discontinued; and that, in the very last 
state of the society, there were men among them revered and consulted 
by the most eminent professors and academicians, who disdained to be 
mere disciples of Voltaire and D’Alembert. The best mathematicians 
of Italy bowed to the names of Ricati and Leechi. The most eminent 
astronomers frequented the observatories of the Jesuits at Rome, Flo- 
rence, and Milan, directed by the Fathers Boscovich, Ximenes, and La 
Grange. Fathers Meyer and Hall were celebrated through Germany, 
and the Polish Jesuit Poczobult, the royal astronomer at Wilna,’ was 
known wherever astronomy was cultivated. The celebrated M. La 
Lande, and our own astronomer, Dr. Maskelyne, did not disdain his core 
r spondence. La Lande, in ] irticular, in his writings, mentions these 
Jesuit philosophers with honour. 

“Its the remark of M. Chateaubriand, that, without any prejudice 
to other literary societies, the Jesuits were truly styled gens de lettres, 
because the whole circle of sciences was more or less cultivated among 


them. It was a rare case to meet with a Jesuit devoid of scientific know- 


ledge. Their reputation, in this point of view, contributed much to the 
esteem in which the society was formerly held, before the strange con- 
currence of causes, which has not been hitherto explained, had operated 
upon the Catholic Pnnces to discard them, and, in so doing, to open 
volcanos beneath their thrones.” pp. 240—244. 

We would have our missionary societies mark well how judi- 
ciously, and therefore successfully, the Jesuits proceeded. 
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While they were teaching religion, often before they com- 
menced their pious lessons, they gave instruction in general use- 
ful knowledge. Knowledge always accompanied their zeal ; 
and hence the vast multitudes of proselytes which they made to 
their system of faith and worship, in every quarter of the globe 
—not of other denominations of Christians, but of savages and 
barbarians, who had never heard the name of Jesus Christ. 


“ With respect to missions, the Jesuits might truly apply to themselves 
the verse, 

‘ Que regio ip terris nostri non plena laboris ? 

“ Their perseverance in this tield of zeal was universally admired ; 
secured success during more than two centuries; and the latest mis- 
sionary expeditions of their society proved, that the original spir%® was 
not decayed. Whoever had caught it from the institute of Ignatius, was 
a scholar without pride; a man disengaged from his own conveniences ; 
indifferent to his employment, to country, to climate ; submissive to 
guidance ; capable of ving alone, and of edifying i in public; happy in 
solitude, content in samult; never misplaced. Ina word, great purity 
of manners, cultivated minds, knowledge without pretensions, close 
study without recompence, obe dience without reasoning though not 


without reason, love of labour, willingness to suffer, and, finally, fervor of 


veal; such were the qualifications, which [gnatius's discernment directed 
his successors in vovernmcut to seek, to select, or to form; and it is an 
acknowledged truth, that, at every period of the society, they always 
found men of this description to lead out their sacred expeditions: to the 
fouw quarters of the world. ‘These men planted Christian faith in the 
extremities of the eust, in Japan, in the Molucca islands; they an- 
nounced it im Chima, in the hither and further India, in Ethiopia and 
Caffraria, &c. = Others in the opposite hemisphere appeared on the 
snowy wastes of North America; and, presently, Hurons were civilized, 
Canada ceased to be peepled only by barbarians, Others, almost in our 
own days, nothing degenerate, succeeded to humanize new hard-featured 
tribes, even to assemble them in Christian churches, in the ungrateful 
soil of California, to which angry nature seems to have denied almost 
every necessary tor the subsistence of the tuman species. They were 
but a detachment from the body of their brethren, who, at the same 
time, were advancing, with rapid progress, through Cinaloa, among tlie 
unknown hordes af savages, who rove through the immeuse tracts to the 
north of Mexico, which have not yet been trodden by the steps of any 
evangelical herald. Others, again, in greater numbers, from the school 
of Ignatius, with the most intlexible perseverance, amidst every species 
of opposition, continued to gather new nations into the chureh, to form 
new colonies of civilized cannibals, for the Kings of Spain and Portugal, 
in the horrid wilds of Brazil, Maragnon, and Paraguay. Here truly 
flowed the milk and honey of religion and buman happiness. Here was 
realized more than philosophy had dared to hope, more than Plato, in 
his republic, or the author of Utopia, had ever ventured to imagine. Here 
was given the demonstration, from experience, that pure religion, 
steadily practised, is the only source of human happiness. The new 
settlements, called Reductions, of Brazil and Paraguay, were real fruits 
of the zeal of the Jesuits. Solipsian empires, and gold mines to eprich 
te society, existed only in libels. 
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“ The Jesuits were advancing, with gigantic strides, to the very centre 


if South America, they were actually civilizing the Abiponian barba- 
rians, when their vlorious course Was Int rrupted by the wretched policy 
of Lisbon and Madrid. The missionaries of South America were all 
seized like felons, and shipped off, as so many convicts, to the ports ot 
Old Spain, to be still farther transported to Corsica, and, finally, to the 
coasts of the Pope’s states.” 

Mark now the effect produced on Mr. Dallas’s mind, by a 
contemplation of those pious efforts. 

“ Having formerly occupied my thoughts ou the subject of promoting 
the knowledge and practice of religion among the Negroes in the West 
Indies, | was naturally led to inquire into the means, which had been 
successtully adopted in the Catholic islands. I traced them to the en- 
thusiastic laborrs of the clergy im genera!, particularly the Jesuits. The 
conduct of the fathers of that society in South America not only exeited 
in me admiration, but the highest esteem, veneration, and affection, tor 
that evilightened and persevering body in the Christian cause, who had 
spread over the nnmense regions of that continent, more virtue aud real 
temporal happiness than were enjoyed by any other quarter of the globe, 
us well as a well tounded hope of eternal tclici'y, by the redemption of 
mankind throush Christ. This undeniable merit made such an inpres- 
sion on my mind, that I never gave credit to the herrurs, which have 
been attributed to the society,” 

In this incredulity, there is a good deal, we apprehend, too 
much charity. The Jesuits might be, and they were, the best 
of missionaries: but that they made some mistakes, and were 
guilty of some offences ; that they possessed improper means of 
annoying secular governments; that they mortally hated all 
reformation in religion, and every enlargement of the bounds of 
civil liberty; has been proved a thousand times. Our good 
opinion, therefore, of the order, as it once existed, is not with- 
out some allay. Yet we cannot say that we object to the 
recent restoration of the order—on the contrary, we, on the 
whole, much approve of it. In former perjods the Jesuits did 
far more good than harm to the world : for a long time to come 
they may do an infinity of good, while, from the quick and just 
sense which mankind now have of their social rights and duties, 
it really will be next to impossible for them to do mischief, 
were they ever so ill disposed. ‘They can and will guard their 
religion against dangerous innovations; and, for the sake of 
their religion, they will strive to uphold the thrones by which 
sacred truths and divine worship are protected. They were 
much wanted just before the French Revolution began: but 
they are much more wanted now, when the prevalence of an 
audacious infidelity threatens the world with heavy calamities. 
Their ancient systematic opposition to religious reformation, 
and to the improvement of civil rights, was, on most former 
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occasions, a fault: such an opposition, after what Europe has 
experienced, will, on most future occasions, be a virtue. The 
Pope, in recailing the Jesuits to that distinguished post in 
which they can (to a degree which no other religious order 
can beet) both watch and defend the interests of Christianity, 
has done right—but perhaps only because he cannot do wrong ; 
king Ferdinand too is in the right, but it is, in all probability, 
only from accident. 
The author states his object with sufficient plainness. 


“{ trust that tiie following exposition will unfold enough of the in- 
justice, which has been so unfeelingly and indefutigably heaped upon 
the Jesuits, to convince every unprejudi ced m: in, that the suppression 
of the order has been injurious to society, and that the revival of it, far 
from being dangerous, must be beneficial. I am not afraid, that. this 
expression of my sentiment will draw upon me any suspicion of dis- 
affection to the state, or the established church; my sentimi nts are well 
known to my friends, and have been more than once publicly professed. 
The benefit, which I think will arise from the resturation of the society, 


will consist more particularly in the active and zealous cultivation of 


Christian virtues, and a spirit of Loyalty among the catholics of all 
countries, whether protestant or catholic; and, unless we mean to say, 
with some of the furious reformers, that the religion of the catholics is 
to be extirpated altogether, it is absurd to say, that they shall not have 
their best and must active instructors.” | 

Such is Mr. Dallas’s object. His plan will appear from the 
following quotation, which we make with the more alacrity, as 
we shall thereby save ourselves the trouble of following our 


usual practice of giving an analysis of the work. 


‘If there were a question, wiiciuer ticre should be a change in the 
religion of the state, or whether the sceptre of Great Biitain were better 
placed 1 in the hand of a protestant or a catholic prince, my voice, slender 
as it is, should eagerly profess my attachment to the mouarehy, and to 
the church of En, viand.. But ao such question EXISLS, OF 15 likely to 
exist, in the coniempla tlon of British sui jects, of any pe rsuasion or 
denomination whateter. Itis with this conviction on my wind, that L 
have resolved to publish the result of my inquiries respecting the Jesuits ; 
and to show, that they do not merit the virulent slanders with which 
they have bee ‘n attacked, or the treatuwent, horrid and inhuman, which 
they were made to suffer. A violent pamphlet, eautled “ A brief account 
of the Jesuits,” lately re publis! hed from a newspaper, shall serve to direct 
me over the muss ot abuse which I purpose to ¢ lear away in such a man- 
ner as toenable the reader to proceed, without prejudice, to the perusal 
of the followjng letters, to whjch partiality inight otherwise be attmbu- 
ted, They are replies tu some of the charges of the writer of the pamph- 
let, and they also < appeared in a newspaper, with the signature of Clericus, 
the assailant hi aving assumed that of L aicus, which | ‘mention, as it may 
be convenient for me to use these names occasionally. 

‘I purpose, ist: to make some remarks on the objects of the author 
vf ‘the pamphlet, in his attack upon the Jesuits, and on his mode of 
conducting his argument: 2dly: to examine the character of the author- 
es ag: ‘inst the Jesuits, called by the writer historical evidences ; and 
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of those ip favor of them: and to notice some of the charges against the 
societv: S8dlv: to give a brief account of the order, and of the funda- 


mental ciaaracter of if, with the promine nt features of the Institute of 
L x ley contr sted with the libellous Mont a Secreta . and, 4thly: to 
conclude with observations arising out of the preceding subjects, and 


on the necessity of making religion the basis of education,” 

This plan the author has executed with ability and good 
effects. His book is clearly and ably written. His facts are judi- 
ciously chosen, and not unskilfully arranged—though there is 
rather a super-abundance of them. His general argument tends 
directly to the support of sound morals, regular government, 
and pure recligion—for that which he commends in the Jesuit 


code, would be laudable in the code of any other denomination 
of Christians. On the whole we think well of his performance, 
and recommend it to the notice of our readers; with this short 
observation, that its praise of the Jesuits is sometimes not suf- 
ficiently qualified. 

We quote him again on the important subject of Education. 


“Tt is untortunate that the nature of man will not permit the spirit, 
and even the outward torms, of a religion so adapted to the actual con- 
dition of the human species to be universal; and, that the different 
views taken of the text, by the variance of the human understanding, 
should diverge into incongruous systems, and excite religious dissen- 
tions. But, however this may be deplored, it is still more deplorable, 
that it should ever enter into the mind of man to establish systems of 
education, in which that which should be the foundation of it is totally 
excluded from it; that the end of knowledge should be separated from 
the means of it: that the rudiments of instruction should be devoted 
solely to the acquisition of worldly arts, of which the operation is to be 
left to the direction of ignorance and seltishness. Itis astonishing, with 
the experience men have so lately and so dearly gained, that there can 
be found one to approve of a system, in this country, the archetype of 
which has desolated Europe and ruined France. In attributing the ex- 
plosion of the French revolution to the deistical and atheistical philoso- 
phers, [do not hesitate to attribute the long continuance of it to the 
change that took place in the forms of education; to the universities of 
Buouaparte, to the conuning of men’s interests to the duration of life. 
In this country, there is a system in full operation, and patronised by 
some of the first characters of the state; by which a very large portion 
of the pe ople will, In a few years, consist of persons able to read, write, 
ind ke ep accounts, W ho will have no knowledge, or an erroneous one, of 
the duttes and sanctions of religion, and whose morality will consequently 
be depe udent on their rea oning faculties P ind Lam very much mistaken 


1 By his edicts on this subject, the youth of France were to be brought 
up at his schools throughout the einpire; these schools, in every town 
ind village, were all dignified with the appellation of university, the 
masters of which were appointed by the principal of the school at Paris, 
and to be under his control, The mathematics and a military spirit 
were ordered to be the chiet things attended to: all boys, of whatever 
ige, wore uniturms and immense cornered hats. 
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if those faculties will not lead to similar conceptions and similar effects 
as those pr duced by the reasoning faculties of 1788 and 1789. This 
opinion caunot be mistaken fur one of intole rance. 

“7 am an advocate for the toleration of conscientious scruples; but 
there is ove thing which I think no government ought to tolerate, and 
that is public schools openly proiessing to banish relizious instruction, 
for they must prove seminaries of m ulcontents and democrats. 

“ The luxury and aristocracy of a tew well educated rich atheists and 
deists afford no objection: it 1s of the low and of the indigent that these 
schools are furmed, of persons who may be rendered the most valuable 
or most pernicious part of th e community. 

“ We must at first have guides, and, to borrow the pithy expression of 
the famous bishop of Down, Jeremy Tay lor, it our guides do not put 
something into our heads, while children, the devil will.’ The arts of 
reading and writing are mere mechanical instruments: to render them 
a blessing the soul must be fashioned into a spring of thought and ac- 
tion, and it behoves the fashioner to temper it justly. How desirable 
soever it might be, that the rising generation, enjoying the same con- 
‘stitution, should be ‘united in the same mode of wors lip, yet, as that 
blessing seems unattainable in the present state of the world, it would 
be some consolation, if the various dissenters from the established 
church would hold themselves bound to insist upon the christian religion, 
according to their own views of it, being taught in the new schools; 
and, Iam free to confess, that the dissenting ministers in general are 
not deficient of zeal in impressing their religious principles on the minds 
of their followers; and it is but justice to say, that the world at large 
have been indebted to many of them, to Watts, to Hi urtley, and to others : 
nor do J think, that the generality of the dissenters can possibly ap- 
prove of that plan, which, assembling poor children to be taught reading, 
writing, and figure S, sends them to learn the relation between the Creator 
and his creature, the corruption of human nature, and the means of sal- 

vation, ina g varret ora cellar, where want and ignorance, or low debauch- 
ery, are to be their preceptors, 

It is impossible to contemplate the advantages arising to our fellow 
creatures 2nd to society from Dr. Bell’s system of education for the poor 
without delight and without grateful feeling, to. the author, and, I may 
‘add, the still active director of it. Thous: inds upon thousands will bless 
him, while he lives; and millions will revere lis memory after he shall 


have gone to partake of those joys which it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” 


This performance is dedicated to Mr. Canning, known not 
to be professedly a catholic—nor yet supposed to be, in his heart, 
either a catholic or a Jesuit; though we would not undertake 
to answer for his not being, through means of this book, sus- 
pected and accused of both weaknesses. His name has been 
chosen to adorn the work, because * among the services which 
he has been active in rendering to his country, in her legislation 
and letters, he has been the liberal advocate of the catholic 
—— in general.’ And the author says of him, 

“ You are on the spot, Sir, where the Jesuits were persecuted with 


the greatest violence; a circumstance, to my apprehension, not the 
most favorable to the investigation of truth as it may well be imagined, 
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that the prejudices, which were raised by the unprincipled and. un- 
relenting minister of Joseph I. of Portugal, have too strongly enveloped 
it to be easily removed: but there are minds gifted with a discern- 
ment approaching to intuition, and, if any manu can unweave the web, 
which has been spun around this unfortunate society, to your penetration 
may it be trusted.” Dedication. p. 6. 

But we doubt much whether Mr. Canning will judge it 
expedient to search for such documents as may enable him, or 
Mr. Dallas through his means, either to prove the truth of all 
that has been said for the order ot Jesuits, or to disprove what 
has, for centuries past, been alleged against them. His public 
duties, to be sure, do not at present press very hard upon him. 


Art. XIV.—A Month at Brussels. A Satirical Novel, in three 
Volumes. By the author of « A month in Town;” « Re- 
jected Odes ;” General Post Bag,” &c. ley, London. 
1815. 


Ix point of interest and variety, the present work certainly sur- 
passes “ A Month in Town,” though the plan, the style, and 
general execution are similar. ‘The author,” as he tells us in 
the preface, ‘has fixed the time of his actions completely with- 
in the range of every recollection, and his scene on a spot, 
which not he, but one of the events to which he alludes in his 
work, has} immortalized.” ‘This great event is the Battle of 
Waterloo; and the most careless reader must readily conceive 
who the illustrious personage is, that is represented under the 
title of the Duxe of Laurets. Several others of the fabule 
persone are equally pointed, and must be recognised by the 
politicians, though perhaps not by the Polly Honeycombs of the 
day. ‘The author has endeavoured, by the occasional introduc- 
tion of new characters, which consequently lead to additional 
incidents, to encrease the interest of each volume successively ; 
and by filling the work with love and intrigue, to gratify 
the taste of the numerous class of novel-readers. Satirical 
works of this kind are only of a temporary nature; for, when 
the facts which give them birth, are forgotten or out of date, 
they are consigned to perpetual oblivion. ‘That candor, ime 
partiality, and fidelity, which render histories valuable, are not 
the characteristics of a satirical novel. Instead of candor and 
impartiality, Satire takes the liberty of exaggerating, and de- 
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lights in dwelling rather upon vices than virtues. Though the 
Satirist be provided with a ground-work from Truth, still he 
has recourse to Imagination, which puts Fidelity out of the ques- 
tion. 

The quantity of matter contained in these three volumes 
(which is hardly suflicient to fill “wo volumes of tolerable size) 
evinces the author’s hurry “to catch the manners as they rise,’ 
and perhaps also to catch the profits as they come in; and, as may 
be expected in hurried works, probability is sometimes violated. 
-——The first volume closes witha dreadful conflagration.— 
Lady Mary Bellegarde, standing at a window, at a considerable 
height from the ground, is in a perilous situation—a long lad- 
der is provided, and an English soldier requested to save her 
from the impending d: inger,—the soldier pauses in the act of 
ascending the ladder, and is stimulated, not by humanity, to 
succour the lady, but by the voice of his commander, and the 
promise of a “ princely reward.” When the soldier gets into 
the window, the ladder, consumed by a flame from the window 
underneath, snaps and falls into the yard. Blankets, sheets, 
bedding, and straw, are then piled to a considerable height, and at 
a signal from his grace, Lady Mary heroically jumps from the 
window, and alights without sustaining the slightest injury! 
The soldier is afterwards seen ready to make a spring, but the 
flames burst out violently from the window below him; he is 
appalled, and the author, for the purpose of introducing his or- 
phays in the succeeding volume, leaves him to perish. If abso- 
lutely necessary that the poor soldier should fall a victim, why was 
it not in the noble act of rescuit ng the lady, and becoming bond 


fide, her deliverer ? The author however has made the lady a 


soldier, and the soldier a lady.— Risum teneatis ?—The fall of 
this gallant Englishman, (who had not the courage of a woman) 
produces an admirable dialogue between Sir Phillip Pedant and 
Count D’ Abbeville in the second volume, w herein the former 
is an advocate for English bravery, and the latter for French he- 
roism, This scene is written with some Shandean humor, and 
is the only part of the work worthy of being extracted. 

“© }Te was a noble fellow,’ said the Count, dashing away wiih the cuff 
of his coat a tear which strayed down his tace; ‘an Englishman is ca- 


pable of noble actions, and pe rh ips more so than any other nation in the 
world, if we except the French. I think there is more of the vigour of 
hervism in the French character.’ ” 

“ Sir Phillip looked at the Count a moment, to see if he was In ear- 
nest; nothing appeared to give the lie to his words.—* Then you think 
a Frenchman is Superior to an Englishman? Why, the petits maitres 
stoud like stocks and stones in the yard, and heard the poor lady cry out 
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most bitterly for assistance, but she might have perished for aught they 
cared, if the party of English soldiers had not made their appearance just 
at the critical moment.’ ” 

‘ ¢ That was certainly an exception from the gallantry of the French 
in general,’ replied the Count, striking the toe of his boot with his cane 
—* but [ have led a French battalion to the mouth of a line of cannon; 
[ have marched them to storm: a battery and escalade the walls of a 
tuwn,’—and here the count rose, and shouldered his cane, and marched 
up and down the apartment with an agitation the most powerful ima- 
minable. * Ihave led them in the face of death in a thousand and in the 
most horrible shapes; yes, almost to certain annihilation, and Ido and 
will maintain if to my last breath,’—and bere his voice rose higher,— 
‘that a Frenchmau— 

“¢ Ts a very bold fellow,’ interrupted Sir Phillip, rising in his turn, and 
placing his hands in his breeches’ pockets, and walking up and down the 
room in an opposite direction.---f Yes, yes,’ he continued, ‘ I grant you 
that a Frenchinan will go where he is led, even to the devil; for Bona- 
parte has been employed for many years past in leading them thither ; 
hut, Count, vou forget yoursell, when you place them above Englishmen, 
who are universally acknowledged——’ ” 

“ ¢'l'o be excellent soldiers,’ interrupted the Count in his turn, ad- 
vancing to meet Sir Phillip, and placing himself across his way. ‘ They 
are very excellent soldiers, none can deny it. They are bold, enterpris- 
ing, and heroic; they despise death, and are brave under all privations. 
War has made them so, ” 

“ ¢ And it was war which made Frenchmen soldiers,’ returned Sir 
Phillip; ‘ practice makes perfect in every profession. An experienced 
butcher will cut you up calves with much, more dexterity than his ap- 
preutice, A Catholic will not starve half so soon as a Church of Eng- 
land man. A wood-cutter will stand out twice the cold that a smelter of 
metals will, Buta Frenchman is actuated by no reason nor reflection, 
like an Englishman. He is more easily hurried into excesses,’ 

«< Excesses! my dear fellow,’ resumed the Count—‘ excesses are the 
comimon sources Of enthusiastic genius. I would sooner lead an arm 
of such ardent spirits into action, than your cold, phlegmatic, dull plod- 
ders, who waste, in deliberation, those precious moments which French- 
men give to action. If Alexander had run into no excesses he would 
never have been great. If yourown Coeur de Lion had not been a mad 
enthusiast, his name would not have been remembered with veneration 
Ly posterity; for fame and glory are the children of excess. Bonaparte’s 
eacesses will live in history as traits of-—— ” 

« ¢ Villainy, scoundrelism,’ interrupted Sir Phillip. ‘ What was the 
massacre of his prisoners in Egypt? What was the poisoning of his 
sick at Jaffa? What was-his treatment of Captain Wrighit, of Pichegru, 
of Georzes, of the Duc d'Enghien, of Palm, and all the other victims of 
histyranny? [ll tell you, Count, what history will say of Bonaparte, 
—and here Sir Phillip put the fore-finger of his right hand through one 
of the button holes of the Count’s uniform,—‘ history will say that he 
was a murderer, a plunde rer, a perjurer, an enemy to religion and mo- 
rality, a traitor, an apostate, an incendiary, a renegade, and a coward,’ ” 


This volume concludes with a ball given by the Duke of 
Laurels, which is interrupted by the approach of the enemy. The 
third volume is filled up with alarms—a sister discovering her 
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brother in a wounded soldier, and afterwards in the same pre- 
dicament a lover, who had previously paid his addresses to her 
friend—a duel, prevented by a neglected, but frail wife, and the 
wonderful reconciliation of her cornuted husband and noble gal- 
lant. The chief merit of this motley work is correct language, 
which is not always to be found in temporary productions. By 
making the glorious battle of Waterloo, the groundwork of a 
satirical novel, the author had determined, it seems, to verify 
his motto, 
“ Difficile est satiram non scribere.” 

Those, however, who think, as many no doubt do, that the 
subject.is not the fittest for the keen pen of the satirist, will be 
apt to parody the motto, and say, 


Sed fucile est satiram non legere. 


Art. XV.—An Account of the Ceremonies which took place at 
Dumfries, on the 5th of June, 1815, at the laying the Foun- 
dation-Stone of the Mausoleum to be erected over the Remains 
of Robert Burns. Dumfries. Munro andCo. 1815. 


Ture isa general and very natural propensity to over-rate the 
productions of uneducated writers. When we discover a con- 
siderable portion of taste or genius subsisting with indigence 
and illiteracy, we are led by our disposition to the marvellous, 
to exaggerate the merit which appears under such unfavorable 
circumstances; and to cherish the wonder till it rises in our 
imagination to the magnitude of a prodigy. Blind poets, negro 
minstrels, and rhyming servant-maids, have swelled the cata- 
logue of modern prodigies, and wisely profited by this over- 
credulous disposition. It is very proper to laugh at the patron- 
age so often and so ridiculously bestowed on the abortive efforts 
of scribbling ploughmen and smiling milkmaids, who are dragged 
by silly patrons from their useful labors, to become the gaze of 
the village and the wonder of the day: but it ought not to be 
forgotten, that if such patronage rears a race of mere pocetasters, 
it also smoothes the way for poets of genuine sterling desert. 
Such a genius appeared in the person of Robert Burns. Born 
in the condition of a peasant, he rose to distinction through 
those energies which had been called into action by the applause 
and patronage of his admiring countrymen. Of his productions, 
which have is so often printed, and so generally read, it would 


be superfluous to enter into a critical examination. ‘The object of 
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the present article is to notice the zealous, though, it must be 
confessed, tardy exertions that have lately been made, or ate now 
making, to raise a monument to the memory of this gifted indi- 
vidual. 
| But before entering on any detail, it may not be improper to 
; try to counteract an unfavorable impression that some have at« 
tempted to make on the public mind. Much invective has been 
poured out against the ingratitude of his countrymen, and more 
| especially the opulent inhabitants of the district where he 
closed his days. Men have at all times delighted in inconsi- 
| derate censure of fhose who have the means of patronage. Ju- 
venal is loud in his lamentations over the unrewarded genius of 
Statius; and the names of Otway and Chatterton have inspired 
many a pathetic, many a pointed and satirical verse. Far be it 
from us to attempt either to abate the general sympathy felt for 
the miseries of genius, or to excuse the hard-hearted disregard of 
dignified sufferings which the opulent could often relieve. But 
upon an impartial examination of the present case, there will, 
we think, be found more reason to lament the unhappy miscon- 
duct of Burns himself, than to blame his patrons for any want 
| of munificence. ‘The subscription to his works was liberal; it 
| placed him in a situation which might be considered as compa- 
rative opulence ; and the situation which his friends procured 
! him at Dumfries would, had he conducted himself with pru- 
| dence, have yielded him a comfortable subsistence, and in all pro- 
| 


bability have led the way to future advancement. For any 
i higher active employment he was unfit. He had been unsuc- 
| cessful in the situation in which his zealous friend and patron, 
| Mr. Millar, of Dalswinton, had placed him. He was too far 
' advanced in years to acquire the knowledge of a profession; and 
| had he been placed in any more elevated station, his indiscretions 
would have rendered his misfortunes more pungent. We again 
repeat, that from our actual knowledge of the particulars of the 
case, Burns was not neglected by the opulent of the neighbour- 
hood in which he lived, and where his ashes now rest. Let it be 
remembered, that an undiscriminating generosity would have 
taken away the few restraints imposed on his faults by the fear 
of poverty, and ill have deserved the name of patronage. The 
| ‘patron, who points out any road to success but that of prudence 
and regularity of conduct, will find his liberality not, in the 

whole, beneficial, but destructive to an inconsiderate man of ta- 
lent. The laws of nature have given no man a dispensation 
from the necessity of regulating his conduct by the established 
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rules of society, and of learning to rely chiefly on his owrt 
exertions. 

But we proceed to the contents of this little volume. Mon- 
day, the 5th of June, was chosen to lay the foundation-stone of 
the mausoleum to be erected over the remains of Burns. The 
poet had belonged to the order of free-masons, and accordingly 
a procession was formed by the various lodges of the brethren, and 
of the gentlemen and magistrates of the place. ‘They repaired 
to the grave of Burns, escorted by the Dumfries yeomanry ca- 
valry, and preceded by bands of music, among which the native 
tones of the bag-pipe were not the least audible. 


“ On the arrival of the procession at the church-yard, the different 
lodges halted, and opened to the right and left, making way for the pro- 
vincial grand lodge to pass to the irent. The foundation was then laid 
in due form by William Millar, Esq. the provincial grand master, who 
rformed the ceremonies usual on such occasions, and deposited in the 
ollow of the stone two glass bottles, the one containing gold and silver 
coins of the kingdom; the other the Latin inscription, written upon 
vellum, as quoted below; acopy of a small edition of the poemsof Burns; 
the resolutions of the committee, with the names of the members, and 
some of the newspapers of the day. After this Mr. Millar addressed the 
spectators in an elegant and appropriate speech to the following effect : 

“ ¢ Gentlemen and Brethren,—Having performed a duty resulting from 
the situation which I have the honour to hold, under the most worshiptul 
the grand lodge of Scotland, it will probably be deemed incumbent upon 
me, in my official capacity of provincial grand master, to offer a few re- 
marks on the nature and duties of the masonic institution, especially 
upon those in which we have now been more immediately employed. 
But, if bound to perform this task, feel too deeply sensible of my own 
inability, not to confine my observations within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

“ «There are, gentlemen, many and important secrets, of which the 
masonic body has long been considered as the only safe and lawful depo- 
sitory; these must for ever remain a mystery to all but initiated brethren. 
Many of the more prominent features, however, of our ancient and ho- 
norable institution appear unveiled to every eye, and with modest and 
becoming aspect court the affections of every sound and honest heart. Of 
these, truth, charity, and forbearance, form the most prominent and con- 
spicuous; aud as the principles of free masonry have been widely dit- 
tused over all nations, and eagerly embraced by all sects, and by every 
persuasion, we, as masons, without arrogating too much to our own la- 
bours, may indulge a reasonable hope that we have been neither idle, nor 
altogether unsuccesstul, in promoting the object and in extending the 
sphere, at least, of practical Christianity. 

“ <It is the peculiar province of free masons, when it is required of 
them, to give their advice and assistance on all occasions, caleulated to 
advance the progress of the arts, or to promote the general interest and 
welfare of society. 

* «You, gentlemen, have this day been engaged in perferming a: so- 
lemn duty at the grave of your favourite and lamented Bard, who, having 
tong devoted his extraordinary talents to adurn the literature of an ad- 
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miring country, has now bequeathed his fame and reputation to the tute- 
lage of an enlightened posterity. We, gentlemen, as masons, while we 
have been occupied in the discharge of a duty prescribed to us by our own 
professions, have, at the same time, been rendering a last tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of an illustrious brother. Illustrious—not from 
birth, nor from those brilliant achievements which lead to speedy wealth 
and certain honours, but from an assemblage of those rare and splendid 
endowments which Nature, in her partial moods, bestows but on her fa- 
voured few. The language of truth compels us to confess that Burns 
was not without his frailties; but what man, alas! is free from every 
fault? The rigid critic, and the stern moralist, in the vigilant exercise 
of their faculties, may, while pondering over his manifold beauties, dis- 
cover and select passages not altogether unexceptionable or blameless, 
Yet, if they temper their severity with justice, though they may find 
something toreprove, they will find much to applaud, almost every thing 
to admire. 

“ «Yeis equally foreign to my intentions, as it would be repugnant to 
your feelings, to breathe a censure, however light, which might disturb 
the slumbers of the peacefu! grave; and it will not be expected of me, 
and in this place, where every heart in silent eloquence offers to his me- 
mory the homage of its admiration, it cannot surely be necessary to pro- 


nounce the eulogiur of the much lamented but unfortunate Burns—yet 
indulge me, gentiemen, with a single observation. 
“ <«In the natural course of events we may rest persuaded, that the 
| mausvleum of which we have this day laid the foundation-stone, will suc- 
cessfully resist, for ages yet to come, every attack which may be made 
upon it, by the dilapidating hand of time. It needs not, however, I 
i think, the gift of prophecy to foretel, that when the labors of our hands 
shall have mouldered into decay, Burns, in the effusions of his vigorous 
mind, and powerful and energetic fancy, will! still be found to have reared 
a monument to his own glory, which will endure while taste and genius 
hold their empire over the human mind. Ip an age of Roman sincerity, 
well might he have applied to his own Jubours the language of the illus- 
trious Roman poet, 
Exegi monumentum @re perennius. : 
“ « Although the committee of managemeut connected with the busi- 
ness of this day has not yet received any monumental inscription com- 
sl memorative of the character and writings of Burus, yet, while the genius 
ind liberality of a Campbell, a Scott, or a Byron, continue to support and 
illustrate the annals of our literature, it need not fear the want of some 
appropriate memorial, at once redounding to the honour of the dead and 
of the living poet, and which will serve to communicate to after times a 
feeling of the refined and polished taste, which so eminently distinguishes 
the remarkable wra in wich it is our lot to live.’ ” 


i! ‘The ceremony was closed by the provincial grand chaplain 
with the following prayer : 


“ Almighty God, Father of Lights, from whom cometh down every good 
and every perfect gift! we thank thee that thou hast cast our lot iu an 
ave so enlightened, and in a country where usetul learning and the means 
ot meral and religious improvement ure placed within the reach of the 
lowest of the people. We inireat thee to bless all our endeavours in pro- 
moting the best interests of society, and especially to grant that the tri- 


bute we now pay to departed geuius may be the means ef exciting and 
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fostering the talents and mental powers with which thou hast endowed 
thy rational creatures, and of directing them to the advancement of all 
that is great, and noble, and excellent in human nature. Above all things 
we pray that thou mayst cause these powers and talents to unite in pros 
moting the interests of pure and undefiled religion ; and that thou mayst 
hasten the happy time, when all mankind shall consider the accomplish- 
ments of genius and learning as only valuable, in so far as they may con- 
tribute tothe glory of thy holy name, the interests of thy son’s kingdom, 
and the eternal happiness of the human race.” 


After this, the following poem, composed by Mr. W. Joseph 
Walter, was reeited by him, and received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 


Hail to the day ! that sees, though long delayed, 
To Coila’s bard the rites of duty paid ;— 
That sees the pious zeal, which stands confest 
In every eye, and glows in every breast ; 
To hush the stranger’s keen reproach, and raise 
A fond memorial to the Poet’s praise. 
rlail to the day! that sees those honours done, 
Which he conterred on hapless Fergusson ; 
E’en now I see him, fir’d with generous shame, 
To find no stone record a brother’s fame— 
No votive verse tomark the sacred spot 
From vulgar earth, which honour halloweth not; 
F’en now | view him, from his scanty store, 
Wiling each day some pious pittance more, 
Tillthro’ his generous zeal, and his alone, 
Dunedin’s Bard no longer sleeps unknown. 


Nor shalt thou sleep unknown ! O Burns, thy zeal 
Has taught each heart a kindred warmth to feel.— 
To thee the votive tablet shall arise,— 

For thee the Mausoleum seek the skies; 

With growing years to bid thy memory grow, 
Till nature cease to charm, or Nith to flow. 
Then ages hence—when still encreasing fame 
Shall make each clime familiar with thy name— 
Full many a pious pilgrim shall repair 

To drink fresh draughts of inspiration there : 
For still thy grave poetic warmth inspires, 

‘ Stil in thine ashes live their wonted fires!’ 
Tho’ mute the lyre, the music from whose string 
Was soft as gales that fan the waking spring ; 
Tho’ mouldered into dust the tuneful tongue 
Whose notes thro’ Clouden’s bowers so sweetly rung, 
Yet, not unconscious of these honours paid, 
Stull hovers round the spot thy gentle shade, 

To aid this nuble cause—see every hand 

With pious prodigality expand ! 

The parent whose fond breast has glow’d when led 

‘Lo view the scene that marks his Cottar’s shed; 

Where the good sire, with ¢ lyart haffets bare,’ 

Spreads the ‘ ha’-bible’ wide, and puars the articss prayer. 
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| The warrios, whose fierce pulse has kindled high 
When Wallace call'd to death or victory— 
(For ’tis the poet’s magic verse must shed 
Glory’s bright halo round the hero’s head :)’ 
‘The love-sick maid, who, o’er his varied lay, 
Entranced, has charmed the wintry gloom away, 
Smiled at his wit, or shed the tender tear, 
When wept his verse o’er Highland Mary’s bier; 
All—all with pious ardour shall combine, 
And heap their tribute on the Poet's shrine. 
“ Nor vet is Nature mute the while, [ ween, 

But fondly sympathises in the scene, 
Well pleased to see the grateful temple rise 
Tohim, the warmest of her votaries. 
Ilow burst thro’ clouds and gloom this morning’s ray ! 
How evening lingers on yon heathery brae !! 
What gleams of more than common radiance shone 
} On Queensbro’s height, and Criffel’s niountain throne ! 

‘The merle and mavis, sporting on the spray, 

New plum’d their wings, and trill’d a livelier lay; 
The glad Nith wafted trom his passing wave 


= 


A sweeter murmur to the Poet’s grave ; 
While every conscious daisy on his side 
Flush’d with new bloom, and spread her starry pride. 
Perchance ‘twas fancy all !—for she, torsooth, 
Oft decks her witcheries in the hue#of truth, 
‘Nor be you last to meet deserv’d applause, 
You who stand foremost in the pious cause ; 
You who the memory of the Bard revere,— 
Who hold his genius and his merits dear ;— 
Who to his fame, as to vour country’s, just, 
Plan the proud dome and honorary bust.— 
Had I one spark of his immorta! flame, 
The verse should flow and give the deed to Fame.— 
Enough—a nation’s gratitude will pay 
The deed that marks this memorable day; 
Enough—your generous efforts will afford 
j A proud, 2 conscious, and a full reward. 
* Well have ye find our Sovereign's natal day, 
This debt to genius and the muse to pay ; 
Tho’ now, alas! in darkness ’tis his doom, 
To sit, and bear the mind’s more chilling gloom, 
Yet he has ever beenthe Muse’s triend, 
First to reward, to cherish, to deteud. 
! The arts have tlourished in our happy isle, 
And genius bloom’d beneath his fostering smile: 
To him the Muse this humble tribute brings ; 
THE BEsT OF PATRONS, AS THE BEST OF KINGS. 
Then let us gratefully his worth proclaim, — 
And call fresh blessings down on George’s honoured name.” 


A chaste and elegant design has been chosen by the Com- 
mittee, which is to be executed in marble, and is intended to 


* ‘The ceremony took place in the evening. 
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fill the interior of the Mausoleum. It is from the hands of Mr. 
Turnerelli ef London ; the subject is judiciously chosen from the 
Poet’s own words, which occur in the dedication of his poems to 
the gentlemen of the Caledonian hunt, an association which is 
composed of the greater part of the noblemen and gentlemen of 
Scotland. The words of Burns are these : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ A Scottish bard, proud of the name, and whose highest ambition is to 
sing in his country’s service—where shall heso prope: ly look for patronage 
as to the illustrious names of his nativeland; those who bear the honours 
and inherit the virtues of their ancestors? The Poetic genius of my country 


Sound me, asthe prophetic Bard Elijah did Elisha—at the plough ; and 


threw her inspiring mantle over me. She bade me sing the loves, the joys, 
the rural scenes, and rural pleasures of my native soil, in my native 
tongue; [ tuned my wild, artless notes as she inspired.” 

Mr. Turnerelli has endeavoured, and we think very success- 
fully, to embody the striking idea marked in Italics. Burns is 
represented as standing between the shafts of the plough; with 
drapery floating gracefully on the breeze ; and the genius of 
Poetry is figured as descending and spreading her mantle to cover 
him. One hand of the Bard is on the plough; and he is sup- 
posed at that moment to have caught a view of the aérial figure. 
Under the other hand he holds his bonnet, which, overcome with 
feelings of awe and veneration, he is pressing respectfully to his 
bosom. ‘l'o mark another memorable event in the Poet’s life, 
the ploughshare is represented as just severing in two a groupe of 
mountain daisies ; a citcumstance which will not fail to call to 
mind Burns’ exquisite poem on that subject. 

We are pleased to see that the Prince Regent has promoted 
and patronized this national object ; and His Royal Highness’s 
example will no doubt stimulate others to contribute their 
mite. 

The following is a copy of the Inscription, inclosed in the 
foundation stone. 


In Acternum Honorem 
ROBERTI BURNS, 

Poetarum Caledoniae sui aevi longe principis, 
Cujus carmina eximia, patrio sermone scripta, 
Anim magis ardentis, vique Ingenii, 
Quam arte vel cultu conspicua, 
Facetiis, jucunditate, lepore, affluentia, 
Omnibus litterarum cultoribus satis nota; 
Cives sui, necnon plerique omnes 
Musarum amantissimi, memoriamque viri, 
Arte Poetica tam preclari, foventes, 
HOC MAUSOLEUM, 

Super reitquias poetae mortales, 
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extruendum curavere. 
*  Primum bujus aedificii lapidem 
Gulieimus Miller, Armiger, 
Reipublicae architectonicae apud Scotos, — 
In regione australi, Curio Maximus provincialis, 
Georgio Tertio regnante, 

Georgio, Walliarum Principe, 
Summam imperii pro patre tenente, 
Josepho Gass, armigero, Dumtrisiae Praefecto, 
Thoma F. Hunt, Londinensi, Architecto, 
Posuit, 

Nonis Juniis, Anno Lucis vupeccxv. 
Salutis Humanae mpcccxv. 


a 


TRANSLATION. 


In perpetual honour of 
ROBERT BURNS, 

Decidedly the first Scottish Poet of his age, 
whose exquisite verses, in the dialect of his country, 
distinguished for the vigour of genius and a powerful mind, 
more than for polish or learning, 
are admired by all men of letters 
fur their humour, pleasantry, elegance, and variety ; 
his townsmen and others, who love polite literature, 
and cherish the memory of so eminent a genius, 

caused this Mausoleum to be erect 
over the mortal remains of 
THE BARD. 
The first stone of this edifice, 
planned by Thomas F, Hunt, of London, architect, 
was laid by 
William Miller, Esq. 
Provincial Grand Master of the Southern District, 
of Free Masons in Scotland, 
In the reign of King George III, 

During the regency of George Prince of Wales, 
Joseph Gass, Esq, being Provost of Dumfries, 
On the 5th day of June, 

In the year of light, 5815, 

Of our Lord, 1815. 
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Arr. XVI. Carpe Diem; or the True Policy of Europe, at 
the present Juncture, with regard to France. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Stockdale, 1815. 


"Tue phrase chosen for the title of this book, was originally em- 
ployed by Horace to invite his mistress fo drink heartily, and not 
to leave tillthe morning, what should be done at night. But it is 
used for a better purpose in this pamphlet, both the intention 
and the execution of which are good. We doubt, however, 
whether it did not appear too late to be very useful—whether 
the Allies and Louis XVIII. had not finally decided what they 
Should, and what they should not do, before they were thus 
invited to use the golden opportunity which they had for a time 
enjoyed. 

The writer earnestly recommends to them to see that the 
Jacobins be set aside as speedily and as completely as possible ; 
and that the Bourbons be secured on the throne of France, as 
the best means of insuring the repose both of that country, and 
of Europe ; and he says, 


“ As the subversion of the throne of France must evidently prove fatal 
to the repose of Europe; the powers of Europe have an undoubted right 
to do whatever is necessary for the preservation of that throue.” 


He thinks that 


“ The Allies must protect the royal authority in France, not merely by 
defending the Louse of Bourbon against all revolutionary attacks, but by 
securing the succession to the Gallic throne, according to the funda- 
mental laws of the monarchy. They must, by solemn treaty, guarantee 
that succession against all attempts to disturb it, from whatever quarter 
they may proceed. Any interruption of that succession would be a prac- 
ticable breach in the ramparts of social order, through which the host of 
Jacobins would storm their way, again to carry war and desolation to the 
extremities of Europe.” | 


Finally, he contends that some of the French fortresses, ought 
to be occupied by the Allies: but he does not say, whether 
permanently, or not. 

His description of Jacobinism is well drawn: the whole per- 
formance, indeed, is clearly conceived, and well expressed. 


“ Jacobinism, it should be ever remembered, is a perfect Proteus. It 
can borrow any form, it can assume any character, to.effect its purpose. 
It can wear the garb of royalism for the destructicn of royalty. It can 
declare for the House of Bourbon, in the hope of dividing that house 
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against itself, and thereby ensuring its fall. It can extol the virtues of 
the king, or of a prince belonging to a collateral branch of, his house, 
with the intention of hereafter urging the want of those virtues, as @ 
reason for disturbing the succession, and in order to break in upon the 
dynasty. It can even admit, that the king is recalled to his throne by 
the voice of his people. This is one of the most subtle of its artilices. 
An arutice which is calculated to impose even upon the sovereign bin- 
self, to whom it cannot but be gratetul to consider bimself as possessing 
the affections of his people, and as the otject of their choice. But the 
Jacobins are aware that the fact of a choice, though conceded tu-day, 
may be disputed to-morrow; when they will take advantage of a mo- 
mentary recognition, by the friends of monarchy, of a right to choose, 
ws necessarily implying a right to reject—proving in this as jn so Many 
other instances, that they concede only with a view to ensnare. 

“The element of Jacobinism is anarchy, towards which it is always 
impelled by the resistless force of instinct. The constant object of its 
hostility, is regular and stable government; and it well knows that the 
only solid basis of government, is a clear and legitimate title to the 
sovereignty, according to fixed and fundamental laws. When, therefore, 
the times ure not favorable to a direct and open attack upon the exist- 
ing government, the Jacobins put on a mask—they beast of their loyalty, 
—they shout Vive fe Roi. But all this while they carry on their attack 
upon the principle of legitimate title, in order to undermine the very 
foundations of government. Their grand weapon for this purpose, and 
that which they have constantly in use, is the insidious principle,—thaé 
the people have a right to choose their government.” 


Art. XVII.—A Historical Sketch of the French Revolution ; 
with Original Anecdotes. Part I. From the taking of the 
Bastile, to the breaking up of the National Conyention. B 
RosertT ‘THomson, an eye witness to the Events. 8vo. pp. 
152. London. Button andSon. 1815, 


We are accustomed to say of a thing, that we would rather 
see it than hear of it. And certainly, for the historian of a 
mighty event to have seen what he is about to record—to have 
borne a part in the transactions he is to deseribe, is of highim- 
portance, though not, in every instance, absolutely necessary. 
None of the historians of modern times—none at least, of those 
whose names stand high in the lists of fame, have had to re- 
cord either their own exploits, or those of eminent persons with 


whom they had acted. Our statesmen and commanders-ine 
chief are not eminent writers. 
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The performance before us is on a small scale. And Mr, 
Thomson draws attention not so much by saying what hap- 
pened, as by telling what he actually saw. He appears to have 
seen more of the French Revolution than most people; and, no 
doubt, he both heard and read a good deal concerning it. ‘The 
interest excited by that great event is not nearly so strong now 
as it Once was; yet any new account of it, especially if written, 
as the present is, with freedom and spirit, must have some at- 
traction.—The mere narrative of the French Revolution has 
been given by others in a much fuller manner than is now done ; 
the anecdotes, however, with which this little affair is interspersed 
lend it a considerable interest. Some of them are original. 


“T had been strongly recommended to the well known Colonel Os- 
wald, a Highland officer in the French service, who received me well, 
and treated me as a friend, aluhough we differed on every subject of com- 
mon sense, On | caring the general beat, a few days after the names 
were thus exhibited, I went to the coffee-house he frequented, and found 
him in full uniform—neck and breast exposed, Jacobin fashion, »ith bis 
sword under hisarm. We held but a short conversation: ‘ What is the 
meaning of this alarm, Colonel? . . . He answered me, with great com- 
posure—‘ There is to be a general massacre; to begin bv a majority of 
the Convention.” ‘At what o'clock? .. . At one, when they are all 
met.’ ‘Is Tom Paine of the number?’ .. . ‘Certainly, old tool, of 
what use is he ?? ‘ Where are you to be, Colonel, in this frightful scene ??’ 
... £Atthe head of my regiment’ (the 14th battalion of pikes, of his 
own forming) ‘ to direct the destruction of aristocracy.’ ‘What am I to 
do”... ‘ Buy every thing you want for two days, and keep at home 
till all be over.’—This intended massacre was planned by the Jacobin 
Club, of which the Colonel was a favourite member, and even a good 
speaker, The proscribed deputies discovered the too glaring plot; and 
by keeping from the aes that day, it failed. 

“ A few words on the character of poor Oswald: he was formerly a 
captain in the 42nd regiment, under Colonel M‘Cleod. He was a pro- 
fessed atheist —and carried about with him a B.ble, on purpose, and with 
talents, to hold it up to ridicule—for he was educated in the College of 
Edinburgh, with an original stock of no common understanding. 

“ He would eat nothing that had been killed, and was of a robust con- 
stitution, living entirely on vegetables, fruit, eggs, &c. But he was no 
bigot on this—frequently inviting bis few friends to dine with him at a 
good eating-house— begging them to choo-e their dishes—doing the same 
umself, without a word on the subject of his opinion. He was sober, 
seldom gay or trifling, and of a very generous disposition. 

His creed was short, pithy, and clear: no God, no governors, none 


higher than another—ergo, no palaces, no towns, no commerce, no arts, 


no sciences: to thin all populations, and the survivors to live as they 


could according to their art and cunning—according to the doctrine of 


Spinoza. 

“ We accompanied him out of Paris at the head of his regiment, on his 
departure for the Vendce. He was melancholy as he marched along— 
saying ; ‘I should march cheerfully if I were going against the infamous 
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House of Austria—but I am going against Frenchmen, whose country- 
men bave given the signal against European despotism, And [am go- 
ing to battle in some wood—to be shot at trom hehind a tree, and to die 
like a dog.’ . .. . Which, alas! was realized on the 14th of September, 
1793. 

“ Poor man! his intellects were greatly out of harmony. He is the 
author of a little work, intitled, ‘The Cry of Nature in favour of Animals,’ 
published by Johnson, St. Paul’s Church-yard.” 


The style in which this production is written, is wel! calcu- 
lated to depict the uninterrupted succession of horrible events, 
which marked the progress of the French Revolution. Mr. 
‘Thomson, it seems, was once a violent revolutionist. But his 
sentiments are changed, and he justifies the change in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


““T am considered,” he says, “by some of my old acquaintance, as 
apostate from democratic principles; that is, because, instead of going 
down in apostacy 1 the cause of bondage, under a Corsican despot of 
i815, | continue firm to my republicau love of liberty of 1791. The 
cameleon changes colour, or, in different positions of the light, reflects 
green, blue, white or yellow—is the change in the animal, or in the 
gazer’s eye? Does it follow that because [ admire white, | must also ad- 
mire red? that because I then admired freemen promising reform, I 
must now admire perjured slaves dashing in pieces every human right ?” 


Now, though we in general dislike what they call tergiversa- 
tion, yet, in the present instance there is nothing to blame, but 
something to praise. Who is there among the earlier revolu- 
tionary advocates, who is not ashamed of his partiality to the 
disturbers of the world? If Mr. Thomson’s political friends 
were good Christians (which democrats never are) they would 
rejoice at the improvement of his sentiments—aware that there 
ought to be great joy over a sinner that repenteth.—The fol- 


lowing is his account of the fall of the infamous Robes- 
pierre, 


“ On the 8th Thermidor—¢5th July, 1794—Robespierre pronounces & 
discourse in the Jacobin Club, that warns them of a blow he is to strike. 
in the Convention next day. ‘Those who are to be the first victims, wait 
for him with impatience. Collot d'Herbois is one of them, and he is 
president; with a list before him of the conspirators, who only are te 
speak, St. Just, Couthon, Lebas, and others, arrive. The curtain rises, 
and Robespierre enters with the bloody ro!l of proseription in his hand. 
The writer of this was present. St. Just prepares the attack, but he is 
soon silenced—Couthon’s voice is drowned—Lebas is thrown down from 
the tribune. ‘If demand to be heard,’ cries Robespierre. ‘In r 
turn,’ answers the president—Billaud Varennes, against him, foe ed 
Tallien eyes him with kis blood-stained countenance, and exclaims, 
' They are tearing away the mask, | perceive,’ and flourishes 3 dagger 
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before him. ‘I demand to be heard,’ cries Robespierre—‘ You have 


spoken enough,’—they cry on every side—f Down with the tyrant! 
Down with the triumvirate !'—Robespierre was foaming at the mouth 


with rage to be heard—‘ The blood of Danton choaks you,’ they said to 
lLim—* I demand leave to speak, or deati’—* You deserve it a thousand 
times,’ they cried,” 


« On the 16th Thermidor—28th July-—the two Robespierres, Couthon, 


St. Just, Henriot, the general of Paris, Fleuriot, the mayor, Dumas, pre- 
sident of the Tribunal, Simon, the jator of the Dauphin, Payan, the 
national agent, with 18 more, were guillotined on the spot where the 
monareh fell, amidst the loud shouts of ‘The Republic for ever !’ and, 
which would have been pain of death before, * The Nation tor ever 
The execution of Rubespierre and his accomplices was, literally, a public 


festival. From the disasters of the Commune, they made a most pitiful 
figure in the carts. Many of their colleagues were in the crowd to insult 
them as they passed. Robespierre was the last execufed. He made an 
effort to stand erect, while the executioner was tying him to the plank. 
The operation of tearing the rags from his head was painful, and ren- 
dered his head, when exposed, the most frightful they had ever seen.” 
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THE REVIEWERS. 


Reviewers are self-constituted arbiters. A mysterious and 
intangible authority veils their proceedings. Whatever be the 
nature and extent of their individual responsibility, their incor- 
poration in the various and opposite classes they have tormed, 
and the anonymous character of their compositions, shield them 
alike from equal attack, and from just retaliation. With such 
dangerous prerogatives, it was to be expected that they would 
not bear their faculties very meekly ; and that numerous in- 
stances would occur of unmerited eulogy, and indiscriminate 
censure. ‘The fact is too notorious to need any particular illus- 
tration. ‘* Who that hath ears to hear,” has not hoard of works 
distinguished by their original information and beneficial ten- 
dencies, being laughed out of notice by the wit or the sneer of 
a critical satirist—-while sufficient proof has been afforded, 
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through the misrepresentations or the ignorance of the satirist, 
that he had examined neither the work nor the subject? His 
knowledge of the author had been confined to the title-page, 
and the table of contents; a single sentiment found out by 
chance and incidentally brought forward, had enabled the soz- 
disant critic to guess at the creed or the party of the writer—-. 
some dashing common-places in the style of calumny and abuse, 
arise out of this fortunate discovery ; the volume is consigned 
to oblivion or contempt; and this effusion of political antipathy, 
or religious intolerance, is entitled—a Review ! 

It has not unfrequently happeaed, that a philosophical hypo- 
thesis, or a theory in moral or physical science, admired and 
applauded in one place, has, from its mere locality, been con- 
demned under another meridian! An university becomes the 
nucleus of a party; and in a review their transactions are re- 
corded, their principles defended ; and through it their periodi- 
cal asperities are conveyed to all around them. A metaphysical 
dissertation by a disciple of the school of Reid, is answered in 
the southern metropolis before it can be read, and condemned 
before it be comprehended. Ifa work be announced by some well 
known character, whether it be poetical, political, philosophical, 
ecclesiastical or religious, nothing is so easy as to predict in 
what journals it will be censured, in what admired. It is 
natural indeed for Reviewers, as well as other men, to have their 
own opinions on questions of literature, politics, and theology ; 
but the ferocity of intolerant partisans, and the harsh, unsparing 
invectives of newspaper declamation, ought not to degrade and 
disgrace the repositories of criticism. 

Why are not reviews reviewed ? Can any reason be assigned 
why they should be exempted from regular investigation? There 
really is nothing in their nature or design to prove, that the 
writers of them are not fitter objects of animadversion 
than any class of authors whatever. ‘Their number, their 
clanship, their severity, and above all their invisibility, impe- 
riously require that they, in their turn, should be candidly no- 
ticed: and some of our readers will not be displeased to find, 
that it is our intention to undertake the periodical exposure of 
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critical injustice in the conduct of our own intermeddling cap- 
tious fraternity. In the arrangements we have made for this 
purpose, we have two objects in view—the reparation due to 
individuals who have been wantonly traduced ; and (what we 
consider a still more important obligation) the counteracting of 
the effects of those prejudices and misconceptions, which have 
originated in the partial statements of modern criticism. 

To this project the old adage may be applied, “ Physician 
heal thyself,”—-and we declare, that we shall -most willingly 
include our own contributors, whenever there shall appear 
proofs of their delinquency. If it be further inquired, «* Who 
gave us authority ?” we will answer, that it is derived from 
the same source in which the authority of all Reviewers takes 
its rise, and as others do not doubt the legitimacy of theirs, we 
shall respect our own. We are liable we know, toa similar 
scrutiny ; and we assure all whom it may concern, that, if the 
interests of truth be at any time promoted by subjecting our 
proceedings to inquiry, we will not only commend honorable 
motives, but rejoice in the success of well intended efforts. 
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W wen we turn our eyes to the continent, we are astonished at 
the prodigious chauge which a few years have effected. We 
behold the despotic arbitress of the fate of nations suing—not 
for dignified alliance, but here for protection—there even for 
mercy—and from those very powers over whom she had often 
most capriciously tyrannised. Her folly had brought on disor- 
ders, her criminality had provoked punishment, through which 
she is at length so miserably exhausted and enfeebled, that if the 
leading governments of Europe employ but a moderate share 
of prudence, they will have nothing to fear from her power for 
a whole age. 

It was the military success and fame of France that placed 
her, for many years, so far above her neighbours. And has 
this her proudest distinction also been destroyed? What less 
could be expected? ‘The blood of millions “ cried unto heaven ;” 
iZurope was incensed ; and the tide of success, which had flowed 
so long, at length ebbed—leaving the general foe in the presence 
of hostile armies—naked and defenceless—without means and 
without hope. Yet, none commiserated the condition of the 
French, all being of opinion, that no people had ever so grossly 
#bused the favors of fortune. 

It so happened, that even those who studied war as a profes- 
sion, had no ground left for regretting that the French were no 
longer to give them lessons. ‘The schemes of domination 
formed by that ambitious people had already obliged them to 
develope all their military science: and the principle of | self- 
defence had led those whom they had injured, at first to borrow 
their maxims, and finally to improve upon them so as to em- 
ploy them for their utter discomfiture and disgrace. We our- 
selves have been in the arena long enough to learn much more 
of the art of war, than a people uniformly fortunate can pussi- 
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bly know. And, were it not for that presumption which original 
low breeding and a defective education generate, there is not a 
fellow in the French army who could hold up his head in the 
preseuce of any foreign officer of cistinction. 

The subversion of the almost unlimited power of France 
was, however, preceded by the loss of her acknowledged supe- 
riority in the regions of fashion. There her influence was un- 
equalled ; and it was universally admired and cheerfully sup- 
ported, because, unaccompanied with guilt, it always contributed 
somewhat to human enjoyment. It was the ferocious spirit of 
the republic, that robbed France of her polished manners and 
refined conversation—which at once barbarised the persons aud 
brutalized the minds of her inhabitants. ‘The empire of fashion 
France may, from her central position, one day recover: but it 
will not be absolute ; for scarcely can anything be conceived as 
essential toelegance or ornament, that is not sufliciently known 
and generally adopted in other countries. 

Their revolutionary policy, and their military enterprise are 
gone. Let them go—the one was most unprincipled, the other 
most flagitious. Let even their skill in engaging manners pre- 
vail or decay as caprice may direct; the world can do without 
it. But this indifference does not extend to everything French. 
We sincerely wish to see the men of letters, the artists, and the 
philosophers of France, once more moving uninterruptedly in 
their proper spheres—mingling a pleasing morality with ro- 
mance, with politics, with philosophy ; and enlarging the bounds 
of chemical and mathematical science. ‘The awful vicissitudes 
which they have witnessed, cannot have unfitted them for atoning, 
m some degree, for the guilt of their country. ‘The desolate 
appearance of the Louvre, must not dishearten them. It is not 
likely, indeed, that it will, so kind has nature been in putting into 
their power the oblivion both of monstrous crimes, and of their 
degrading penalties. 

By way of easing his country of its host of liberators, Louis has 
thought proper to form a new administration, and to come to terins 
of accommodation with the allies. ‘This administration, it 1s well 
known, is not attached to the principles either of the jacobins or of 
the late tyrant. It possesses the prominent features of a genuine 
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Bourbon ministry; and with these features many people in this 
country are so well acquainted, that they will probably think it 
easy topredict the future policy of France. Calling to mind the 
system of thecourt of Versailles for ages—that system which never 
was known to admit of any relaxation in the spirit of general ag- 
crandisement, or any abatement of jealousy towards this island— 
they will fancy that they discern the seeds of bitter, though some- 
What distant enmities. May we not, however, reasonably enough 
rechon upon the effects of a higher wisdom, and of a juster policy, 
in that court? Putting gratitude out of the question, may we 
not hope that France, if not induced to abstain from hostile acts 
bv a sense of the value of our friendship, will at least be restrained 
by a conviction of the danger of provoking farther hostilities ? 
«The French people,” says the Duke of Wellmgton in his well- 
timed, sensible, simple letter to Lord Castlereagh, “ are already 
convinced that Europe is too strong for them, and have been 
made to feel that, however extensive for a time their temporary 
aud partial advantages over one or more of the powers of Europe 
may be, the day of retribution must at length come.” Happen 
what will, itis well for mankind at the present hour, that the 


jacobins have been thwarted, and the grand oppressor crushed. With 


the exhaustion of the recent contest, and the precautions which 
the allies have taken, twenty years will elapse before any Bour- 
bon government can be ina condition to engage in an extended 
warfare, Lut as the spirit of the jacobins is only suppressed, not 
subdued, less than one-fourth that tiine—reckoning from the 
removal of the preseut restraints—will be quite sufficient to ena- 
ble them to rear their heads and wrap the continent ima flame. 
What is it to them, whether, or not, their country be again con- 
quered, and its capital a third time taken? They have beheld 
no series of punishments calculated to deter hardened offeuders— 
only one of a thousand notorious culprits having yet suffered. 
Exile to such men is not a terrible punishment. ‘They are citi- 
zens of the world—ubi sint ibi patria; and whether in their 
own Country, or in any other, they will retain 

————* th’ unconquerable will, 

The study of revenge, immortal hate, 

Aud courage never to submit or yield.” 
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The remedy is obvious—continue the restraints on France. If 
they are to be removed when a certain sum of money is paid to 
the allies, that money will soon be produced. ‘Vhe jacobins 


will be found wonderfully prompt in their contributions ; and 


‘- the royalists, with whom the Buonapartists will presently and 
artfully coalesce, will be ashamed of being outdone, and hasten 
to find their quota. Hate of the government, and love of it, 
j will have similar effects; and in process of time the ailies will 
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feel acutely the folly of that culpable weakness, which some 
people have chosen to call magnanimity.—Louis the 18th’s 
reign will never be undisturbed : his throne will be secure only 


so long as the allies shall remain to guard it. Were they now to 
t | | consider the affairs of France so well composed as to admit of 
1 their recalling the whole of their forces, in one year we should 
a) witness the fatal catastrophe of the King—in spite of all that his 
yf newly modelled army could possibly achieve. 
1 / One would imagine, that mankind must have been so com- 
a _ pletely sickened of revolutionary movements, that the British 


public would be appalled at the very idea of another conflict 
between the governors and governed of any civilized country, 
And yet the tidiogs that lately reached us on the subject of the 
opposition made to the Spanish government by Porlier, excited 
no disquietude throughout the country. To what is this quies- 
cence of mind ascribable? Not to indifference about Spain— 
| for there is no country to which we still turn our attention with 

) more alacrity; none for which we have breathed more good ! 
i wishes; none on which we have lavished more of our means.— 

i We have purchased it with the blood, and nourished it with 

the bread, of our children. After all, we can, it seems, look on 

i with composure, and see it in danger of being torn to pieces by 

: | | intestine violence. No ordinary cause can account for so ex- ( 
traordinary an effect. Yet the cause is readily comprehended 
i} : by all who have marked the occurrences of the last twelve 

, months at Madrid.—When the people of France rebel, we join | 
mm | (Ck our neighbours in trying to reclaim them, for we have an im- 
i mediate interest in doing so. But now that Napoleon’s em- 
pire has come to a close, a conflict in Spain might not be 
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thought likely to affect us, and therefore it is highly probable, 
that, were such to take place, thé Prince Regent’s mimsters 
would take no part in it. They could not oppose the Spanish 
people ; and to support them, would be to menace the stability 
of the power of a prince whom we had, but the other day, 
striven, with the eyes of the whole world upon us, to replace on 
lis throne. We trust that the vast numbers of jacobins who 
have lately flown across the Pyrennees to offer their assistance, 
will not succeed im causing their principles to predominate. 

Omitting, for a while, the consideration of both France and 
Spain—the one odious for its infidelity and anomalous freedom, 
the other despicable for its fanaticism and proneness to slavery, 
we beg leave to glance, in our usual way, at some of our own 
dominions, Of these, the most extensive, the most populous, 
and most important, as well ina political aud military, as in a 
commercial point of view, is India—respecting which, we shall 
enter into ne particulars now, meauing to deliver our sentiments 
at length, m a series of papers in subsequent numbers, ‘To 
them we refer without hesitation, believing that they wall be 
found to be no indifferent exposition of the institutions, of the 
administration civil and judicial, and of the general interests, of 
our vast ortental empire—an empire, the resources of which 
bear a greater proportion to those of Great Britain, than the 
resources of Brazil do to those of Portugal. 

Ireland, it seems, again engrosses the cares of both its own 
severnmeut and ours, by the lawless conduct of considerable 
bodies of its inhabitants. ‘The diversity of human character in 
that island is extreme—one set of men excelling alike in the arts 
that humanise and the sciences that ennoble, while another, and 
unhappily the more numerous one, really is no better than a race 
of robbers and cut-throats. None of the ages denominated dark 
and barbarous, ever exhibited more lamentable proofs of gross 
ignorance, and contempt of the laws of both God and man, 
than does the present age in the instance of the Irish malcon- 
tents, Would to heaven that the learned leaders of them, at least, 
were with their Father the Pope, or with general Buonaparte, 
or any where but where they are. ‘Lhe umon was intended— 
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The remedy is obvious—continue the restraints on France. If 
they are to be removed when a certain sum of money is paid to 
the alhes, that money will soon be produced. Vhe jacobins 
will be found wonderfully prompt im their contributions ; and 
the royalists, with whom the Buonapartists will presently and 
artfully coalesce, will be ashamed of being outdone, and hasten 
to find their quota. Hate of the government, and love of it, 
will have similar effects ; and in process of time the ailies will 
feel acutely the folly of that culpable weakness, which some 
people have chosen to call magnanimity.—Louis the 18th’s 
reign will never be undisturbed : his throne will be secure only 
so long as the allies shall remain to guard it. Were they now to 
consider the affairs of France so well composed as to admit of 
their recalling the whole of their forces, in one year we should 
witness the fatal catastrophe of the King—in spite of all that his 
newly modelled army could possibly achieve. 

One would imagine, that mankind must have been so com- 
pletely sickened of revolutionary movements, that the British 
public would be appalled at the very idea of another conflict 
between the governors and governed of any civilized country. 
And yet the tidiags that lately reached us on the subject of the 
opposition made to the Spanish government by Porlier, excited 
no disquietude throughout the country. ‘To what is this quies- 
cence of mind ascribable? Not to indifference about Spain— 
for there is no country to which we still turn our attention with 
more alacrity; none for which we have breathed more good 
wishes; none on which we have lavished more of our means.— 
We have purchased it with the blood, and nourished it with 
the bread, of our children. After all, we can, it seems, look on 
with composure, and see it in danger of being torn to pieces by 
intestine violence. No ordinary cause can account for so ex- 
traordinary an effect. Yet the cause is readily comprehended 
by all who have marked the occurrences of the last twelve 
months at Madrid.—When the people of France rebel, we join 
our neighbours in trying to reclaim them, for we have an im- 
mediate interest in doing so. But now that Napoleon’s em- 
pire has come to a close, a conflict in Spain might not be 
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thought likely to affect us, and therefore it is highly probable, 
that, were such to take place, thé Prince Regent’s ministers 
would take no part in it. They could not oppose the Spanish 
people ; and to support them, would be to menace the stability 
of the power of a prince whom we had, but the other day, 
striven, with the eves of the whole world upon as, to replace on 
lis throne. We trust that the vast numbers of jacobins who 
have lately flown across the Pyrennees to offer their assistance, 
will not succeed im causing their principles to predominate. 

Omitting, for a while, the consideration of both France and 
Spain—the one odious for its infidelity and anomalous freedom, 
the other despicable for its fanaticism and proneness to slavery, 
we beg leave to glance, in our usual way, at some of our own 
dominions. Of these, the most extensive, the most populous, 
and most important, as well ina political aud military, asin a 
commercial point of view, is India~—respecting which, we shall 
enter into ne particulars now, meaning to deliver our seutiments 
at length, im a series of papers in subsequent numbers. ‘To 
them we refer without hesitation, believing that they wall be 
found to be no indifferent exposition of the institutions, of the 
administration civil and judicial, and of the general interests, of 
our vast oriental empire—an empire, the resources of which 
bear a greater proportion to those of Great Brita, than the 
resources of Brazil do to those of Portugal. 

Ireland, it seems, again engrosses the cares of both its own 
government and ours, by the lawless conduct of considerable 
bodies of its inhabitants. ‘The diversity of human character in 
that island is extreme—one set of men excelling alike in the arts 
that humanise and the sciences that ennoble, while another, and 
unhappily the more numerous one, really is no better than a race 
of robbers and cut-throats. None of the ages denominated dark 
and barbarous, ever exhibited more lamentable proofs of gross 
ignorance, and contempt of the laws of both God and man, 
than does the present age in the instance of the Irish mualcon- 
tents, Would to heaven that the learned leaders of them, at least, 
were with their Father the Pope, or with general Buonaparte, 
or any where but where they are. ‘Lhe umon was intended—- 
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and was well calculated, to impart sounder principles and better 
manners to the mass of the Irish; but, while designing, mer- 
cenary demagogues are consulted—while there exists a religion 
which flourishes most in the midst of ignorance, an: which per- 
mits one half the crimes which a man can commit, and grants 
him absolution for all the rest, no considerable improvement of 
any kind is to be expected. Rigorous discipline may do some 
good among the dissatisfied of the sister island, just as it does 
among soldiers aud sailors. For five years, it seems, the allied 
armies are to prompt the French banditt! to something like mo- 
deration and common honesty: for seven years, at least, the de- 
meanour of the seditious Irish cught to be regulated solely by 
the wise provisions of the Mutiny Act; and during that period 
the Neys, and the Fouchés, and the Carnots of Ireland, ought 
to have full justice done them. 

What can be the meani.g of those rumours so frequently cir- 
culated at Vienna (some of them semi-officially) of the ‘Turks for. 
ing certain poiuts on the Danube, and of the great apprehensions 
of danger to his states felt by the emperor? ‘The Servians 
alone are nearly a match for the ‘Turks, who desire nothing of 
their neighbonrs but peace: and if so, what can the Austrians 
have to fear, especially since they must be assured that, in any 
contest with the Porte, they shall be supported not only by the 
Servians, but by the Russians. Still both the imperial courts 
affect alarm, and powerful bodies of their troops are pressing on 
to the southward. Of the views of those courts, it will be im- 
possible to form a rational and satisfactory conjecture, till the 
terms of the new treaty with France be made public. It 1s 
obvious, however, that a storm is brooding, and that some of 
the Ottoman provinces are destined to pass into new hands. 
The recent aggrandisement of Prussia will enable that power to 
wew, without concern, the spoliation of ‘Turkey by its rivals. 
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INVENTIONS, DISCOVERI 


M. pe SaussvRE communi- 
cated, in 18i2, a curious and 
important paper to the Geneva 
Society, on the Absorption of the 
Gases by different Bodies. ‘This 
paper was published in  Gil- 
bert’s Annalen des Physick,” in 
July, 1814; from which it has 
been translated by Dr. Thom- 
son, and a part of it published in 
the 34th number of his ** Annals 
of Philosophy.” As these * Ob- 
servations” possess much import- 
ance, in a chemical point of view, 
and our best information on the 
subject is still very deficient, we 
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ES, anp IMPROVEMENTS, 1 
ARTS ano SCIENCES. 


shall extract the principal re- 
sults, referring to either of the 
above valuable works for an ac- 
count of the experiments and 
processes by which they were ob- 
tained, 

M. de Saussure arranges his 
experiments under three heads, 
or sections ; the first contains his 
experiments on the condensation 
of pure and unmixed gases b 
solid bodies; the second, those 
on the absorption of mixed gases 
by solid bodies; and the ¢hird 
consists of observations on the 
absorption of gases by liquids, 
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and was well calculated, to impart sounder principles and better 
manners to the mass of the Irish; but, while designing, mer- 
cenary demagogues are consulted—while there exists a religion 
which flourishes most in the midst of ignorance, and which per- 
mits one half the crimes which a man can commit, and grants 
lim absolution for all the rest, no considerable improvement of 
any kind is to be expected. Rigorous discipline may do some 
good among the dissatisfied of the sister island, just as it does 
among soldiers and sailors. Tor five years, it seems, the allied 
armies are to prompt the French banditt: to something hike mo- 
deration and common honesty: for seven years, at least, the de- 
meanour of the seditious Irish cught to be regulated solely by 
the wise provisions of the Mutiny Act; and during that period 
the Neys, and the Fouchés, and the Carnots of Ireland, ought 
to have full justice done them. 

What can bethe meani.g of those rumours so frequently cir- 
culated at Vienna (some of them semi-officially) of the ‘Purks for. 
ing certain pouits on the Danube, and of the great apprehensions 
of danger to his states felt by the emperor? ‘The Servians 
alone are nearly a match for the ‘Turks, who desire nothing of 
their neighbonrs but peace: and if so, what can the Austrians 
have to fear, especially since they must be assured that, m any 
contest with the Porte, they shall be supported not only by the 
Servians, but by the Russians. Still both the imperial courts 
affect alarm, aud powerful bodies of their troops are pressing on 
to the southward. Of the views of those courts, it will be im- 
possible to form a rational and satisfactory conjecture, till the 
terms of the new treaty with France be made public. It 1s 
obvious, however, that a storm is brooding, and that some of 
the Ottoman provinces are destined to pass into new hands. 
The recent aggrandisement of Prussia will enable that power to 
wew, without concern, the spoliation of ‘Turkey by its rivals. 
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M. pe SavussuRE communi- 
cated, in 1812, a curious and 
important paper to the Geneva 
Society, on the Absorption of the 
Gases by different Bodies. This 


shall extract the principal re- 
sults, referring to either of the 
above valuable works for an ac- 
count of the experiments and 
processes by which they were ob- 


paper was published in ‘ Gil- 
bert’s Anualen des Physick,” i 

July, 1814; from which it has 
been translated by Dr. Thom- 
son, and a part of it published in 
the 34th number of his ** Annals 
of Philosophy.” As these * Ob- 
servations” possess much import- 
ance, in a chemical point of view, 
and our best information on the 
subject is still very dé ficient, we 
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tained, 

M. de Saussure arranges his 
experiments under three heads, 
the first contains his 
experiments on the condensation 
of pure and unmixed gases b 
solid bodies; the second, those 
on the 1 of mixed vases 
by solid bodies; and the third 
consists ol 


or sections : 


absorptiot 


observations On the 
absorption of gases by liquids, 
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SECTION I. 
Absorption of pure Gases. 


The experiments which gave 
the following results, were made 
Between the temperatures of 5<° 
and 56°; and under a barome- 
trical pressure of 28% inches of 
mercury; and the numbers, 
which refer to the volume of 
charcoal, considered as unity, 
were almost always means of se- 
veral experiments. 

Charcoal of bux-wood, after a 
contact of 24 or 26 hours, ab- 
sorbs of 

Volumes. 
Ammoniacal gas «+++++++90 
Muriatic acid +++++e++ee*85 
Sulphurous acid ++ ++++++ 635 
Sulphureted hydrogen: ++ +55 
Nitrous oxide «+++eeee++40 
Carbonic acid «+ee+e+e8235 
Olefiant gase++++eeeeee+ 35 
Carbonic oxide ++eeee8* O 
Oxygen ce wooessceeees U5 
AZu0te eeeeee ecevwerscees 
Oxy-carbureted hydrogen 5 
Hydrogen ee es eis | 

The charceal from which the 
above results were obtained was 
dry; but when it is moistered 
with water, the absorption of all 
those gases which have not a 
strong affinity for water is di- 
minished; and the time of satu- 
ration is also greatly increased, 
Heat is disengaged by the con- 
densation of gases by means of 
charcoal ; and barometrical pres- 
sure has likewise great influence 
on this condensation. When the 
charcoal was freed from its at- 
mospheric air by means of the 
eiy pump, the absorpuon was 


Register 


nearly as great as when heat was 
employed for that purpose. 

The property of condensing 
gases Is Common to other porous 
budies besides charcoal ; though 
not in so high a degree. M. de 
Saussure also made experiments 
with the Spanish stone denomi- 
nated Meerschaum, which afford- 
ed the following results, at the 
temperature of 59°, and under a 
pressure of 28°74 inches: viz. 
the absorption was, of 

Volumes. 
Ammoniacal gas +eereeee15 
Sulphureted hydrogens +++ 11°7 
Carbonic acid gas seers 5°26 
Nitrous Oxide eeeesesess 3°75 
Olefiant pas seseee eeeeee 37 
AZOtiC gas seeeseeecess 10 
Oxygen GaSeeeeseveccess 1°49 
Carbonic oxide seresees 1°17 
Oxy-carbureted hydrogen 0°85 
Hydrogen eeeoeeoe Cose re 0°44 

The same author also made 
experiments with the following 
substances. A volume of adhe- 
sive slate of Menilmontant, when 
deprived of its air by means of 
the air-pump, absorbed, at the 
same temperature, 


~ 


Volumes. 
Ammoniieal gas «+ eerres 11°3 
Carbonic acid eeeeeeeees Q 
Olefiant eeccescccecees 5 
AZOLIC coerce ceresseeee (7 
Oxygen eoccesceseseses ()*7 
Carbonic oxide eeeseee+ 0°55 
Oxy-carbureted hydrogen 0°55 
Hydrogen evreeeseeeeere O48 
2. Ligniform Asbestus from 
the ‘Tryol and Rock Cork, when 
deprived of their air by means of 
the pump, absorbed the follow- 
ing proportions of gas, when at 
the temperature of 59°: viz. 


| * 
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Ligniform Rock 

Asbestus. Cork. 

Volumes. Volumes. 
Ammoniacal eas 12°75 33 
Carbonic acid 17 0°S2 
Olcfiant 7 O82 
Carbonic oxide O'58 0°78 
Azoti 0°47 0°08 
Oxyeen 0-47 0-08 
Oxy-carb. hyd. 0°41 0-08 
Hydrogen O31 0-68 


‘Saxon LH ydrophane and Quartz 
from Vauvert, absorbed ihe fol- 
lowing proporvuions ; Vidz. 

Hiydrophane. Quartz. 
Volumes. Volumes. 
Ammoniacal gas 64 10 
Muriatic acid 17 
Sulphurous acid 7°37 


Carbonic acid ] 0-6 
Oletiant O's 0°60 
Azouc 0'6 0-45 
Oxygen 0-6 0°45 
Hydrog n O'4 O°37 


‘Sulphate of lime, the specific 
gravity of which was 0°96, im- 
bibed the following quantities of 
gas. 

Volumes. 

Oxygen gas soscoe sess ()' 58 
Azotic ccccce soccce 2 (53 
Hydrogen 
Carbonic acid «+eeeeeree+ O43 
The proportions imbibed by 


eeeeee ececee()'5O 


swimming carbonate ot lime, or 
Agaric mineral, were also the 
following: viz. 
Volumes. 
Carbonic acid gas + # ++ ++ 0°87 
Azotic eecce eoccce seee( SO 
Hydrogen eeeces eeeeee ee O80 
Oxygen 600 bed dcenwes ee OG 
Experiments were also made 
with ditferent kinds of wood, and 
the proporvions absorbed were as 
follow: 


Hazel. Mulberry. 


Ammoniacal gas 100 88 
Carbonic acid | 0°46 
Olefiant 0°71 
Oxy-carb. hyd. 0°58 
[lydrogen 0°58 0°46 
Carbonic oxide O°58 

Oxygen O°47 O34 
Azotc O°? 1 O18 


With tir-wood and linen-thread 
the abso pl ions were, of 


ir. Linen- 
thread 

Ammoniacal eas 68 
Carbonic acid 11 0°62 
Olefiant 0°48 
Oxy-carb. hyd. 0°35 
Hydroge , 0:46 0°35 
Carbonic oxide 0°35 
Oxygen 0°34 0°35 
Azotic 0°18 0°33 


The absorption of gases by raw 
silk and wool was as follows: 
VIZ. 


Wool. Silk. 


Volumes. 
Ammoniacal gas 78 
Carbonic acid 1‘°7 ) hy 
Olefiant 0°57 O°5 
Oxygen 0°43 0°44 
Carbonic oxide Or3 O°3 
Hydrogen O’3 O'3 
Azotic 0°24 0125 


Joun Murr:iy,M.D.F. RLS, 
Pd. has published a very inge= 
nious and interesting paper, in 
the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, on the Dif- 


fusion of Heat at the Surface of 


the Earth. In this paper the 
learned authov’s principal aim is 
to ascertain the manner in which 
heat is communicated to our pla- 
net, and the circumstances un- 
der which it can escape from it, 


and be diffused over the regions of 
unlimited space. This inquiry 
furnishes him with the following 
conclusions, which may be re- 
garded asa briefssummary of the 
whole.— First, ‘ Vhat there is a 
tendency to equalization of tem- 
perature over the whole surface 
of the earth.’ Secondly, * That 
this continues to operate in such 
a manner, that in the progress of 
time the difference at different 
parts must become less than what 
existed at a preceding period ; 
and that ultimately, a tempera- 
ture nearly uniform shall be esta- 
blished over the whole.’ Thirdly, 
; ‘The temperature of the globe 
| must, from the mode in which 
heat iscommunicated to it, rise, 
and at the same time, as it ad- 
vances, must become more equal 
over the whole surtace. And this 
rise has its limits; there cannot 


be either unlimited increase of 


») heat, or indefinite refrigeration ; 

| but the final result will be a state 
of permanence and umformity, 
the continuance of which is se- 
cured by the very circumstance, 
that, if itis deviated from, the de- 
viution must check itself.’ 

Dr. Murray has ger analysed 
the mineral waters of Dunblane 
and Piteaithly, an account of 
which was read to the same so- 
ciety, in November, 1814. The 
waters of Dunblane have been 
lately discovered, and consist of 
two springs of the saline class, 
called the North and South 
springs. The specific gravity of 
the water of the North spring is 

} 1°001475; and it does not suffer 
any change in its sensible quali- 
ties from exposure to the atmos- 
pheric air, A caretul analysis 
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of one English pint of this wa- 
ter afforded the following ingre- 
dients, as the result: viz 

Grains. 
Muriate of Soda «e+e ee++94 
Muriate of lime eeeeeeee18 
Sulphate of limes+s+see+ 3°5 
Carbonate of lime «**++* O'5 
Oxide of jron eeecesesoes O17 


46°17 
The same quantity of water 
taken from the South spring, the 
specific gravity ef which was 
1°00419, yielded the following 
results: viz. 
Grains. 
Muriate of soda «+ +++2e++99°5 
Muriate of lime ++++++++16 
Sulphate of lime ++++ee++ 2°93 
Carbonate of lime ++ ++e«++.0*3 
Oxide of iron ee+seeeees O15 


41°25 

The proportions of the saline 
ingredients inan English pint of 
the Pitcaithly water, are, accord- 
ing to the Doctor's analysis, 

Grains. 
Muriate of soda +eeeeees 134 
Muriate of lime ++eeeees 19°5 
Sulphate of lime «++ee+e++ O09 
Carbonate of lime «eeeesess Or5 
34°S 
lo which the following aérial 
ingredients are to be added: one 
cubic inch of carbonic acid gas, 
and half that quantity of atmos- 
pheric air. 

ALEXANDER WALKER has 
published, in the last number of 
Dr. Thomson’s Annals of Phi- 
losophy, ‘* An Attempt to Sys- 
tematize Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology.” After pointing 


out the confusion and obscurity 
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in which these sciences are in- 
volved for want of system, he pre- 
sents the following, as the general 
outlines of his plan. 

“In viewing, then, the organs 
manner, a Class at 
s itself, from its con- 


Ina veneral 
OhCc« Cb Ubede 
0 apparatus of levers, 
from its performing motion from 
place to place, or /ocomotion, and 
from these motions being of the 
most obvivus kind. <A little more 
observation presents to us another 
class, which is distinguished from 


SIsthigy of 


the preceding by its consisting of 


by its trans- 
mitting and transmuting liquids, 
or performing vascular action, 
and by its motions being barely 
apparent. Further investigation 
discovers a third, which differs es- 
sentially from both these, in its 
consisting of nervous particles, in 
its transmitting impressions from 
external objects, or performing 
nervous action, andin that action 
being altogether invisible. 

“Thus each of these classes is 
distinguished from another by the 
STRUCTURE Of its parts, by the 
PURPOSES Which it serves, and by 
the greater or less OBVIOUSNESS 
of its motions. 

‘The human body, then, con- 
sists of organs of three kinds. By 
the first kind, motion from place 
to place, or mechanical action, is 
effected ; by the second, nutrition, 
or vital action, is maintained ; 
and by the third, thought, or in- 
tellectual action, is permitted. 
Anatomy I therefore divide into 
three parts; namely, that which 
considers the mechanical or lo- 
comotive organs, that which con- 
siders the vital organs, and that 
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which considers the intellectual 
organs. 

‘* Under the mechanical or lo- 
comotive organs, I class. first, the 
bones, which support the rest of 
the animal structure ; second, the 
livaments, which unite them ; and 
third, the muscles, which move 
them. 

‘Under the vital organs, I class, 
first, the external and internal ab- 
sorbent surfaces, and the vessels 
which absorb from these surfaces, 
or the organs of absorption; se- 
cond, the heart, lungs, and blood- 
vessels, which derive their con- 
tents (the blood) from the absorb- 
ed lymph, or the organs of circu- 
lation ; and third, the glands and 
secreting surfaces, which separate 
various matters from the blood, 
or the organs of secretion. 

* Under the intellectual or- 
gans, I class, first, the organs of 
where impressions take 
place; second, the cerebrum, or 
organ of thought, where these 
excite ideas; and third, the ce- 
rebellum, where volition results 
trom. the last. 

‘¢ In order to arrange animal 
PHYSIOLOGY, it is only necessary 
to substitute the term ‘* func- 
tions’ for * organs;’ and that sci- 
ence will likewise involve, in ap- 
plication, the physiology of mi- 
neral and vegetable bodies, and 
be in its turn capable of instant 
adaptation to medical science. 

** "Thus the functions also are 
divided into mechanical, vital, 
and intellectual. 

‘**’l he mechanical functions are 
subdivided into that of support, 
that of connexion, and that of 
locomotion, 
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“‘The vital functions are di- 
vided into that of absorption, that 
of circulation, and that of se- 
ciction. 

“ The imellectual functions 
are divided into that of scnse- 
tion, that of mental operation, 
and that of volition.” 

“In order to arrange Patinoe- 
LoGy, for the term “ healthy 
functions,” the subject of phy- 
sivlogy, it is only necessary to 
Substitute the term * diseased 
functions.” 

6f ‘The classes of disease are, 
therefore, like those of anatomy 
and physiology, three; namely, 
diseases Of the mechanical or lo- 
comotive functions, discases of 
the vital functions, and diseases 
of intellectual functions. 

*< The orders of the first class, 
as affecting the functions of the 
bones, the ligaments, and the 
muscles, are three, viz. diseases of 
support, diseases of connexion, 
and diseases of locomotion. 

“Those of the second class, as 
affecting the functions of the ab- 
sorbent, the circulating, and the 
secreting vessels, are likewise 
three, viz. diseases of absorption, 
diseases of circulation, and dis- 
eases of secretion. 

“Those of the third class, as 
aficcting the functions of the 
organs of sense, of the brain, and 
of the nerves, are also three, viz. 
discases of impression, diseases of 
judgment, and diseases of voli- 
tion. 

** ‘The genera under each order 
consist uf diminished, depraved, 


and increased, functions.” 
“cc P 


recisely in the same way 
would I class the articles of the 
Materia Mepica ; first, as ope 


rating upon the mechanical, vital, 
or intellectual, organs; and then 
as either increasing, rendering 
regular, or diminishing their ac- 
tion.” See Ann. of Phil. No. 
34. 


STROMEYER states that starch 
is so delicate a test of jodine, 
when in an uncombined state, 
that one four hundred ang fifty 
thousandth part of iodine, is sul- 
ficient to cause it to assume a 
perceptible blue color, when pre- 
sent in the liquid which is ex- 
amined. ‘The blue composed of 
iodine and starch was first made 
known by MM. Colin and 
Gaultier de Claubry. 


Dr. Tromson has lately ex- 
amined a substance resembling 
the color of a watch spring, and 
possessing little metallic lustre, 
which is sublimed during the 
operation of burning London 
bricks, It is found in a crystal- 
lized state in the form of long 
slender needles; but its texture 
is so delicate, that it can 
scarcely be collected without 
falling to powder. Dr. Thomson 
considers this substance to be 
gelena, or sulpburet of lead ; and 
ascribes its sublimation to that 
of sal-ammoniac, which 1s sub- 
limed during the same process of 
brick burning. 


Cox. Beauroy bas published, 
in the last No. of the dna, of 
Philos. a description of a ma- 
chine for measuring and register- 
ing the rise and fall of the tide, 
during the whole flow and ebb. 
But we must refer for the de- 
scription of this instrument, and 
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the plate by which it is accom- 
panied, to the above-mentioned 
scientific Journal. Respecting 
its application, this ingenious 
writer remarks, 

«* As this instrument marks the 
of the water 
every tech minutes, sufficient da- 


ascent und descent 


tum will be given for finding the 
nature of the curve described by 
the tide: and ifa register of the 
strength of the wind, and the 
point of the compass it blew from, 
was also kept, it might determine 
whether the wind most aflected 
the velocity or the altitude of the 
tide. Ifinstruments of this dee 
scription were used in different 
parts of the world, and tables of 
the flux and reflux of the tide 
preserved for a period of 183 
years, the length of ime in which 
most of the lunar irregularities 
of motion take place, little doubt 
can be entertained but that as ac- 
curate tide tables might be made 
forthe restof the world as have 
been calculated for Liverpool by 
Mr. Noldens, and tor the Thames 
by Capt. Wuddart.”’ 

Col. Beaufoy has also sub- 
joined the results of some experi- 
ments on the resistance exper- 
ienced by bodies moving through 
air and water, which difler con- 
siderably from those which have 
been given by former observers. 
The different shaped bodies which 
the Col. used with respect to air, 
were the plane, cylinder, cone, 
and wedge, the latter two mvuv- 
ing both with their bases and ver- 
teres first. Respecting the re- 
sistance of air, he observes, 

‘© By looking at the experi- 
ments, it is evident that the bases 
af the cylinder, cone, and wedge, 
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are less resisted than the plane; 
and that the cone and wedge, 
when moving with their bases 
foremost, are less resisted than 
the cylinder; therefore a mere 
increase of length decreases the 
resistance to the plane, but not 
so much as by altering the shape 
of the hinder extremity. With 
respect to the resistance to the 
apex of the cone and wedge, it 
is evident that the resistance te 
the former heure is not widely 
different trom the resistance te 
the plane reduced in the propor- 
tion of radices 10 the sine of the 
angle of ineidence 45°: and, 
could experimeuts be made free 
from errors, the resistance would 
decrease precisely as the log. sine 
of half the cone’s angle; but with 
the wedge it is otherwise, the re- 
Sistance decreasing In a greater 
propornion, 

“« /-xperiment also proves that 


the most advantageous angle for 


the sail of a windmaull to be set in 
motion in is 60°, instead of 35° 
16’, reckoning trom the plane of 
its motion, or the wind should 
strike the sail at an angle of 30°, 
and not 54° 445; and the most 
advantageous angle for the rud- 
der to make with the keel, when 
the unpulse of the water is given, 
I believe to be 30°. After the 
impulse is given, and the vessel 
turns, the angle should be al- 
tered, if the rudder coincides with 
the curve described by the stern, 
because then it is evident the rud- 
der would be of no use.” 

From his experimented resist- 
ances of water to a plane, at the 
depth of 6 feet below the surface, 
a table of which he has given, 
Col. B. calculates the resistance 
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of the water to a second rate man 
of war, which draws 24 feet wa- 
ter, and sails with a velocity of 
20 feet per second, to be 21979 
Jbs. or rather more than nine 
tons; and adds, “ but in fact this 
additional resistance to the divi- 
sion of the fluid must be far 
greater, as a vessel when cop- 
pered is, comparatively speaking, 
a very uneven surface ; and any 
contrivance for diminishing the 
friction would be very desir- 
able.” 

After the table of the friction 
of water at the mean depth of 6 
feet, Col. B. observes; “ from 
these experiments, it is evident 
that the resistance a body meets 
with when moving 1n water con- 
sists of three parts—the head re- 
sistance, the minus pressure, and 
the friction.” 


The results of Cot. BeEauroy’s 
magnetical observations for Au- 
gust, 1815, are the following : 


Morning 24° 16° 01" 
Noon 24 24 07 
Evening 94 18 22 


Mean of the three 24 19 30 
Mean for July 294 20 26 


Difference 0 O 56 
According to these observa- 
tions, therefore, the declination 
of the needle has diminished 56” 
during the month of August. 


The rain which fell at Hack- 
ney Wick, between noon on the 
ist of August and noon gn the 


Ist of September last, was 1°845 
inches; and the evaporation 


dwring the same period 3°42 
inckes. 


The following are the results 
of the Meteorological Journal 
kept by Mr. Luke Howard, at 
Tottenham, in Middlesex, from 
the 1ith to the 26th of August, 
inclusive. 


Parometer. 


Greatest height 30°02 inch. 

Least height 29°35 
Thermometer. 

G reatest height 79° 

Least height 44 


Rain (in 16 days) 1:74 inches. 

The ‘Thermometer was the 
highest on the 24th of the month 
and lowest on the 11th. 

The results from the 27th of 
August to the 25th of Septem- 
ber inclusive were as follow. 

Winds light and variable. 


Barometer. 
Greatest height 30°11 inch. 


Least 29°46 
Mean of the period 29°892 


Thermometer. 


Greatest height 79° 
Least 31 
Mean of the period 57 


Rain 0°57 ineh. 
The greatest height of the 
Thermometer took place on the 


14th, and the least onthe 6th of 
September. 
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WORKS PREPARING 


A Genealogicai Account of the 
Royal House of Stuart, Kings of 
Scotland, North Britain, from 
the year 1043. By T. W. K. 
Waterhouse, Esq. The whole 
faithfully compiled from ancient 
charters, and other official docu- 
ments and authentic Authors. 
Will speedily be published, in 
OVO. 

The Representative History of 
Great Britain, comprising a his- 
tory of the House of Commons ; 
and a history of the counties, 
cities, and boroughs of the Uni- 
ted Kingdum. By T. Ll. 6, Old- 
field, Esq. In 6 Vol. 8vo, 
dedicated to the Hampden So- 
ciety. 

A Course of Lectures on Dra- 
matic Literature ; translated from 
the German ot A. W. Schlegel. 
By John Black, Esq. In 2 Vol. 
Svo. 

Mr. W. H. Pyne is preparing 
for the press, Annals of the Royal 
Residences of Windsor Castle, 
ILlampton Court, Kew, Ken- 
sington, Buckingham-house, St. 
James, Frogmore, and Carlton- 
house, to be embellished with 
100 coloured engravings. 

Dr. ‘Tho. Fuller will soon pub- 
lish, an Introduction to Prudence, 
or directions, counsels, and cau- 
tions, tending. to the prudent 
management of affairs in com- 
mon life. 

Mr. Charles Sylvester, of Der- 
by, has in the press, an Account 
of some Improvements in Domes- 
tic Economy, adopted at the 
Derbyshire General Infirmary, io 


rOK PUBLICATION, 


a quarto volume, illustrated by 
ten plates. 

The Rev. T. Pruen, of Ald- 
bourn, Wilts, has in the press, 
an Illustration of the Liturgy 
and Service of the United Church 
of Eneland and Ireland; with 
an introductory sketch of the 
history of the British church. 

\ oories of fifteen years’ corre- 
Spon ences of the late David 
Hume, esy. has lately been dis- 
covered, and is preparing for 
publication. The letters are ad- 
dressed to the countess of Bouff- 
lers and the marchioness de Bar- 
bantine, two of the most distin- 
cuished ladies in France, between 
the years 1760 and 1770. 

The Beauties of Dr. Young’s 
Night Thoughts, arranged under 
various heads, and print din a 
beautiful type, will soon appear. 

An edition of the Sermons of 
Martin Luther with a full-length 
portrait of that great man, from 
the large German print, IS ex- 
pected in the course of the 
month, 

A new edition of the works of 
the Rev. Richard Cecil, with a 
memoir of his lite by the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, is in the press. 

Rudiments of the Hebrew 
Language, with exercises exem- 
plifying the rules; and a Key 
to the book of Psalms; containing 
the true pronunciation, different 
significations, and grammatical 
analysis of every word. By Jo- 
seph Samuel C. F. Frey, author 
ofa liebrew grammar, of a He- 
brew-English-Latin Dictionary, 
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and editor of Vander Hlooght’s 
Hebrew Bible. 

The leading Heads of twenty- 
seven Sermons, preached by Dr. 
Philip Doddridge, at Northamp- 
ton, in the year 1749, and never 
before printed. Will speedily be 
published, in 8vo, price 5s. in 
boards. 

Cursory Pemarks on the phy- 
sical and moral Ilistory of the 
Iluman Species, and its connec- 
ton with surrounding agency. 
xy L.S. Boyne. svo. 

Medico-Chirurgical se ne 
tions, published by the Medieal 
and Chirurgical Socie ty of Lon- 
don, Vol. VI. Svo. 

Speeches of the late Paght 
Ifon. Edmund Burke, S8vo. 

Sketches of Character, or Spe- 
cimens of Real Life, 3d edition, 
in 3 Vols. 12mo. 

A Treatise on some practical 
points relating to diseases of the 
Eye. By the late John Cunning- 
ham Saunders. Jlustrated with 
cight engravings, and a portrait 
of the author, 2d edition, 8vo. 

Monastic and Baromal Re- 
mains, by J. G. Parkyns, Esq. 
in 2 Vols. royal 8vo, HMlustrated 
by upwards of 100 engravings. 

The entire Works of Tlenry 
Tioward, earl of Surrey, and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the elder. Con- 
taining much new and curious 
matter, with notes, critical and 
explanatory, &c. &c. By G.F. 
Nott, D.D. F.S.A. late Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Mr.J. B. Sharpe, Member of 
the College of Surgeons, is re- 
printing the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Llouse of Commons 
on Mad-houses; and for the 
great convenience of the reader 


has arranged each subject of evi- 
dence under its distinct head. 

Mr. Alex. Nicoll, of Baliol 
college, Oxtord, will soon publish 
a Critical Dictionary of the 
Greek Language, translated from 
the German of Schneider into 
English, with additions and in. 
provements, 

Mr. W. P. Scargill is preparing 
for publication, an Etymological 
Dictionary ot such F ‘nulish words 
as are derived from the Greek 
and Latin languages. 

Essays on Practical Education. 
By Maria and R. L. Edgeworth. 
In 2 Vol. Svo,. | 

Memoirs of the Life and Writ- 
Inesof AMI. L. Ramsey, of Charle- 
ston, printed from the Americar 
edition, edited by Dr. D, Ramsey, 
will soon appear. 

Mr. T. J. Armiger, of the royal 
college of Surgeons, has in the 
press, Rudiments of the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Jiuman 
Body, designe d for the use of 
young students. 

Mr. Carpue’s workon the Nasal 
Operation, with plates, will soon 
appear 

Mr. Rippon Porter will soon 
publish, in two duodecimo vo- 
lumes, Love, Rashness, and Re- 
venge, or tales of three passions. 

The ninth volume of Dr. 
Shaw’s General Zoology, being a 
continuation of the Birds, will 
appear in the course of a month. 

The Rev. Brooke Bridges Ste- 
vens will soon publish, a Sermon 
preached at Great Coggeshall, 
Essex, mn the behalf of the Na- 
tional Schools. 

Mr. Bernard Mitchell, of Dub- 
lin, has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, the Universal Penman, or 
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the beauties and utility of Writ- 
ing truly exemplified. 

Mr. James Llarnett will soon 
publish, Waterloo, a poem, in 
which the principal incidents ot 
that glorious battle are de- 
scribed, 

A volume of Practical Ser- 
mons, by the late Dr. Scott, rec- 
tur of Simonbourn, will soon 
app ar. 

Mrs. ‘Taylor, of Ongar, will 
soon publish, the Present .of a 
Mistress to a young Servant, 
consisting of triendly advice and 
eal histories. 

A Key to the Almanack, ex- 
plaining the fasts, festivals, saints’ 
days, and other holidays in the 
calendar: with the astronomical 
and chronological terms, &c. &c. 
arranged alphabetically, for easy 
By J. Bannantine. 
Will be published on the 2d of 
November, price Qs. 6d. 

\ 3d edition corrected and en- 
lnrgedt, with new preface, &c. 
ofa Month in ‘Town, w il] be ready 
for publication in the course of 
this week. 

A new satirical Novel from 
the pen of Mr. 
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author of a Month in Town, Re- 


jected Odes, General Post Bag, 


&c. &c. will be published ina 
few days, entitled, One Thousand 
Eight tlundred and Fifteen, in 3 
Vols 12mo. 

The Antiquary, a novel, by 
the author of Waverly and Guy 
Mannering, in 3 Vols. 12mo, 

Select pieces of early popular 
Poetry, Edited by Lk. V. Utter- 
son, ksq. 

The Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
A.M. of Blackburn, intends to 
publish, by subscription, price 
7s. in crown 8vo, Lectures on the 
principles and institutions of the 
Romaii Catholic Religion, 

Mr. Elton is preparing an ele- 
gant and much improved edition 
of his translation of the Works 
of Hesiod. 

Mr. Roby will shortly publish 
& poem, entitled, Sir Bertram. 

Mr. Isaac Wilson of Hull, i 
about to publish his Catalogue 
of Books, comprising upwards 
of 12000 Volumes, and including 
many rare and valuable articles 
in Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The Tenth and Last Volume of 
General Biography; 2r, Lives, 
Critical and Historical, of the 
most [.minent Persons of all Ages, 
Countries, Conditions, and Pro- 
arranged according to 
Alphabetical Order, By John 
Aikin, M,D, 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 
boards, 


fessions, 


PUBLISHED. 


A Biographical Memoir of the 
late Sir Peter Parker, Bart, Cap- 
tain of his Majesty’s Ship Mene- 
laus, of 38 Guns, killed in Ac- 
tion while storming the American 
Camp at Bellair, near Baltimore, 
onthe 31st of August, 1814. 4to. 
12s. boards. A few Copies, with 
a Proof Impressionof the Portrait, 
Price L5s. 
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DRAMA. 

The Magpie, or the Matd of 
Palaiseau : a Melo-dramatic Ro- 
mance, in Three Acts, as it is 
now performing at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane. Price 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 

The English Learner; being a 
Selection of Lessons in Prose and 
Verse, adapted to the Capacity 
of the Younger Classes of Keaders. 
By ‘Thomas Ewing, Author of 
Principles of Elocution, — and 
Teacher of English, Geography, 
and History, in Edinburgh. 
Price 2s. bound. 


FINE ARTS. 

A Descriptive Portrait of Miss 
O'Neill, in a Critique on her 
Exhibition of the Characters of 
Mrs. Haller, and Jane Shore. 
8vo. Ss. 


HISTORY. 

The History of Ancient Europe, 
from the Earliest ‘Times to the 
Subversion of the Western Il'm- 
pire; with a Survey of the most 
important Revolutions in Asia 
and Africa: ina Serics of Letters 
from a Gentleman to his Son, 
intended as an Accompaniment 
to Dr. Russel’s History of Mo- 
dern Europe. By C. Coote, 
LL.D. 3 vols. S8vo. Ql. 2s. bds. 

The New Annual Register ; or, 
General Repository of History, 
Politics, and Literature, for the 
Year 1814. To which is prefixed 
the History of Knowledge, Learn- 
ing, Taste, and Science in Great 
Britain, during the Reign of 
George III. 1814. 11. boards— 
ll. is. h. bound. 


LAW. 
A Treatise on Conveyancing, 


with a view to its Application to 
Practice, being a Series of Prac- 
tical Observations, written in a 
plain familiar Style. By Richard 
Preston, of the Inner ‘Semple, 
sy. Vol. 2., Part 2., royal 8vo, 
19s. boards. 

A Supplemental Volume (be- 
ing the Seventh) to Mr. Barton’s 
Modern Precedents in Convey- 
ancing, containing such Miscel- 
laneous Deeds as are not in the 
original Work. ‘To which Is ad- 
ded, a very copious and particu- 
lar Index to the whole Work. 
By James Barry Bird, Esq. 
royal 8vo. 11. 1s. boards. 

A Synopsis of Stamp Duties, 
being the Substance of the Sche- 
dules of the Act 55 George IIL, 
commencing Sept. the Ist, 1815. 
By J. A.Heraud. 12mo, 2s. 6d, 
sewed; and in a sheet ‘Table, 
Price 5s, to put upin tne Office. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 
The London  Dispensatory ; 
containing the Elements and 
Practice of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, with a ‘Translation of 
the Pharmacopeeias of the Lon- 
don, the Fdinburgh, and the 
Dublin Colleges of Physicians ; 
many useful ‘lables; Copper- 
plates of the Pharmaceutical Ap- 
paratus, and two additional Plates 
of the Steam Apparatus at Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall; the whole form- 
ing a Synopsis of Materia Me- 
dica and Therapeutics, by An- 
thony Todd Thomson, F.L.S, in 
One large volume, 8vo. (revised 
and altered according to the last 
K:dition of the London Pharma- 
copeiay) Price 16s. boards. 
Delineations of the Cutaneous 
Dieasses, comprised in the Classi- 
fication of the late Dr. Willan; 
being a republication of the greater 
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part of the Engravings of that 
Author, in an improved State, 
together with a New Series, which 
will comprehend the remainder of 
the System, as completed in the 
* Pracucal Sy hopsis of Cutaneous 
Diseases,” the whole being intend- 
ed to illustrate the principal Ge- 
nera and Species described in that 
Work. By 'T. Bateman, M.D. 
F.L.S. Physician to the Public 
Dispensary, and to the Fever In- 
stitution, in 4to. with Six co- 
lored Plates, Fasciculus LV. 
Price ll. Is. 

A Treatise on Hydrencephalus, 
or Dropsy of the Brain, By Jas. 
Carmichael Smyth, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and Physician Extra- 
ordinary tohis Majesty, &c. &c. 


MEDICINE, WC. 

Sketches ot the Medical Schools 
ef Paris. Including Remarks on 
the Hospital Practice, the Lec- 
tures, Anatomical Schools, and 
Museums; and exhibiting the 
actual State of Medical Instruc- 
tion in the French Metropolis. 
3y John Cross, Member of the 
College of Surgeons in London, 
Corresponding Member of the 
Societe Medicale d’Emulation of 
Paris, and late Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the University of 
Dublin. Svo. 8s. boards, 

The Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, exhibiting a 
concise View of the latest and 
most important Discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmas 
cy. No. 44. Price 3s. 

Young, on Consumptive Dis- 
Svo. 12s. 

Elements of Pathology. By 
Dr. Parry, of Bath. 8yo. 14s. 
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MYNDICITY. 
Minutes of the Evidence taken 
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before the Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons to In- 
quire into the State of Mendicity 
and Vagrancy in the Metropolis 
and its Neighbourhood. Ordered 
to be printed July Lith, 1815. 
8vo. Os. boards. 


MISCELLANIES. 

The Philanthropist, No. 20. 
Price 2s. 0d. ‘The Object of this 
Work (a Number ot which is 
published every Three Months) is 
to disseminate Knowledge respect- 
ing Lxducation—the Means of les- 
sening the Namber of Crimes, of 
cultivating Morality, and in ge- 
neral respecting the Means of in- 
creasing the Happiness and dimi- 
nishing the Sufferings of Mankind, 

The Trial of Louisa Stanton 
(late Bradley) 4, Upper George- 
street, Portman-square, on an In- 
dictment for Perjury against her 
Husband—The Speech of Coun- 
sel, with Remarks thereon— View 
of all the Novel and Entertaining 
Transactions from the first Inti- 
macy of the Parties ull her Elope- 
ment, nine Days after Marriage; 
withevery Document in Elucida- 
tion thereof; together with a 
Treatise upon the Articles of 
Peace. Price 1s. 6d. 

The Paris Spectator; or, l’ Her- 
mite dela Chaussee-d’ Antin. Con- 
taining Observations upon Pari- 
sian Manners and Customs at the 
commencement of the Nineteenth 
Century. ‘Jranslated from the 
French by William Jerdan. 3 yol. 
12mo. 18s. boards. 

Caroline Lismore; or, the Er- 
rors of Fashion; a ‘Tale. By 
Alicia Catherine Mant. 12mo. 
3s. Od. bound. 

The Moral Tendencies of Know- 
ledge: a Lecture, delivered be- 
fore the City Philosophical So- 
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ciety, Dorset-street; and the 
Christian Philological Society, 
Spitalfields. By Thomas Wil- 
liams. 8vo. Price 2s. 

Dallaway’s Servant’s Monitor, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

East India Register, for 1815. 
7s. Od. sewed, 

‘The Sylvan Wanderer, Part II. 
Printed at the private Press of 
Lee Priory, 11. 1s. boards. 

An Address to the Nation, on 
Agriculture and Manutactures. 
3s. Od. sewed. 


NOVELS. 

The Family Estate, by Miss 
Russ, 3vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

A Month at Brussels, a Sati- 
rical Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 
Od. boards. 

The Cavern of Astolpho; a 
Spanish Romance. In 2 Vols. 
12me. 10s. 6d. boards. 


PHILOLOGY,. 

A Grammar of the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian  Lan- 
guages, intended to facilitate the 
acquiring of these Sister ‘Tongues, 
by exhibiting in a Synoptical 
Form the Agreements and Dite- 
rences in their Grammatical Con- 
struction. by Richard Wood- 
house. 8vo. 7s. bound. 

A New and Copious English 
and Gaclic Vocabulary, with the 


different Parts of Speech, in Al- 
phabeticalOrder. By P. Macfar- 
lane. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
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Waterloo, a Poem, by the Au- 
thor of General Post Bag, &e. 
Ato. 11. 5s. boards. : 

The Morning Star, or the Di- 
vine Poems. By Mr. Rees Prich- 
ard. 8vo. 8s. boards. 
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A Treatise on the Nature, 
Economy, and Practical Ma- 
nagement of Bees. In which the 
various Systems of the British and 
Foreign Apiarians are examined, 
with the most improved Methods 
laid down for effectually preserv- 
ing the Lives of the Bees. Con- 
taining also an accurate Descrip- 
tion, illustrated by Plates, of the 
Hives invented by Lombard, Du- 
conedic, Huber, Vicat, Abbe 
della Rocca, and other Foreign 
Apiarians, and of a newly-invent- 
ed Hive for the purpose of depriv- 
mg Bees of their Honey with 
salety and expedition, Forming 
the most complete Guide to the 
study and management of those 
valuable Insects. By Robert 
Huish, Member of the Imperial 
Apianan Society at Vienna, &c. 
&c. S8vo. 12s. boards. 
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